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EMBERS  of  the  Faculty,  Fellow  Students,  Relatives  and  Friends: 

To  say  we  have  been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  this  day  is 
to  state  mildly  what  has  been  occupying  our  minds  since 
that  memorable  day  when  we  first  earned  the  title  "Seniors." 

On  some  of  us  this  formidable  title  rested  heavily;  on  others, 
lightly;  but  on  all  of  us  it  has  left  its  characteristic  impress,  which  has 
prepared  us  to  meet  this  occasion  with  confidence ;  each  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  prove  a  worthy  alumnus  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Class  of  1926  was  born  in  March,  1923,  and  continued  to  grow 
throughout  that  year  until  it  had  a  membership  of  sixty  boys.  Many  of 
these  soon  realized  that  agriculture  was  not  suited  to  their  individual 
taste,  and  very  wisely  dropped  out  to  seek  their  future  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, an  enviable  record  has  been  made  by  our  class  in  that  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  original  membership  has  felt  the  lure  of  Nature  and  are 
assembled  here  today  for  the  last  time  as  students  of  the  National  Farm 
School,  ready  and  eager  to  spring  to  their  places  in  the  vast  mechanism 
that  is  "our  world." 

What  a  transformation  has  taken  place  in  these  boys  since  the  day 
of  enrollment!  Three  years  ago  we  entered  the  portals  of  this  school 
with  minds  unformed  and  characters  unmolded.  Today  each  has  his 
goal,  with  the  will,  determination,  and  ability  to  achieve  it.  And  as 
these  boys  were  molded  into  the  new  cast,  so  did  they  mold  the  school 
to  blend  harmoniously  with  their  collective  character.  A  tremendous 
influence  on  the  future  social  status  of  the  school  was  the  advent  of 
sufficient  talent  to  form  an  orchestra.  This  made  possible  numerous 
dances  which  bi-ought  our  boys  into  intimate  contact  with  boys  and  girls 
of  surrounding  communities  and  cities.  It  is  largely  due  to  this  that  our 
present  student  body  has  developed  a  fine  sense  of  chivalry. 

In  these  years  that  Farm  School  has  been  our  home,  we  have  wit- 
nessed many  changes  in  the  school  itself  which  have  brought  its  spirit, 
physical  fitness,  and  standard  equal  to  that  of  any  secondary  school  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  acquired  new  land  until  today  it  boasts  1100 
acres  of  fertile  soil. 

Since  its  original  building.  Pioneer  Hall,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
within  a  month  of  our  initiation,  we  have  witnessed  the  erection  of  a 
whole  colony  of  buildings. 

The  first  was  Ullman  Hall,  a  perfect  model  of  the  most  up-to-date 
dormitory  in  every  respect.  Not  one  item  was  overlooked  for  the  com- 
fort, and  convenience  of  the  ninety-nine  students  residing  in  this 
building. 

Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  Ullman  Hall  came  the  remod- 
eling of  Segal,  Penn,  and  Eisner  Halls,  and  the  installation  of  a  central 
heating  plan  in  the  first  named. 

The  next  building  to  take  shape  on  our  campus  was  the  beautifully 
ornamental,  and  infinitely  useful  LibraiT,  whose  praises  have  been  sung 
far,  wide  and  often.  ,r-     ,  ^  ^ 

ti^oncluded  on  page  27) 
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^resientation  of  tJ)e  ^oe 

IRWIN  KLEIN 

■r^RIENDS,  Relatives,  Board  of  Directors,  Faculty  and 
fV  Undergraduates: 

^"^  Here  is  a  hoe.     It  is  the  National  Farm  School  symbol.     It 

has  been  selected  for  this  momentous  function  firstly,  because  it  has 
been  one  of  the  farmer's  most  valued  implements  since  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  has  been  known,  and  secondly,  through  generation  after  generatio?i 
it  has  found  employment  and  still,  in  this  advanced  age  of  industry,  is 
vi'holly  indispensable. 

A  more  appropriate  or  more  suitable  object  for  a  symbol  could  not 
be  had.  Since  1901  the  Hoe  has  been  used  by  the  graduation  class  to 
be  passed  down  unto  its  successor.  As  a  member  of  the  departing 
class  I  present  this  Hoe  to  you,  Mr.  Powell,  and  in  doing  so  I  wish  to 
emphasize  its  chief  significance — leadership,  co-operation,  and  justice. 

Without  leaders  we  are  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder.  The 
ship  will  not  reach  port  unless  guided  by  a  skillful  hand.  It  is  the  same 
in  life.  A  few  of  us  are  subject  to  live  by  the  guidance  of  others.  In 
every  group,  in  every  class,  and  so  in  your  class,  there  are  men  who 
possess  this  ability  to  lead.  Develop  it  to  the  utmost,  for  unto  your 
class  falls  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  less  experienced  under- 
classmen. 

Do  not  permit  pei'sonal  glory  to  divert  or  estrange  you  from  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  Overlook  your  personal  selfish  desires.  Co- 
operate one  with  the  other.  In  our  school  we  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  and  we  cannot  pass  it  by.  Remember,  you  are  as  strong 
as  your  weakest  link. 

Above  all,  let  justice  prevail.  Permit  no  man  to  say  he  has  not 
been  given  a  fair  chance.  Show  no  partiality.  Treat  each  and  every 
man  alike.  You  have  a  Senate  elected  by  yourselves,  a  jury  composed 
of  students  from  each  class — let  them  be  your  judges.  Give  them  your 
unswerving  support.  Have  the  Freshmen  and  Juniors  like  you  for 
what  you  are  and  not  for  what  you  might  be. 

With  the  deliverance  of  this  Hoe,  our  administration  as  students  of 
the  National  Farm  School  ceases,  but  as  graduates  we  will  ever  cherish 
its  achievements.  Accept  our  best  wishes  and  ardent  hopes  that  the 
coming  year  may  yield  fruit  rich  in  fulfillment. 
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R.  CHAIRMAN,  Members  of  the  Board  and  Faculty, 
Friends,  and  Fellow-Students: 


We  are  gathered  here  this  day  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Class  of  1926.  We  of  this  class  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  be  graduating  from  the  school  at  this  time.  The 
combined  conditions  of  an  increasing  urban  and  a  decreasing  rural 
population  are  gradually  showing  their  effect.  In  a  few  years  the  sur- 
plus of  products  which  the  farmer  now  produces  shall  have  turned  into 
a  scarcity.  Prices  in  agriculture  will  rise  accordingly,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  farmer  will  be  brought  forcibly  before  the  attention  of 
the  nation. 

The  present  depression  in  agriculture  may  be  considered  as  good 
rather  than  evil.  It  has  the  effect  of  forcing  the  incompetent  farmer 
to  turn  to  some  other  form  of  endeavor  for  a  livelihood.  The  trouble 
with  agriculture  in  the  past  has  been  that  it  contained  too  much  of  the 
old-fashioned  farmer,  the  kind  that  did  not  consider  the  farm  as  a 
business  enterprise,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  livelihood  which  he  had 
inherited  with  birth.  The  splendid  work  of  our  agricultural  institu- 
tions is  doing  away  with  these  fallacious  ideas.  The  farmer  who  planted 
potatoes  by  the  light  of  the  new  moon  and  poured  turpentine  into  the 
horns  of  the  cow  when  she  refused  to  eat  is  a  myth  of  the  past.  Science 
is  rapidly  supplanting  superstition. 

Dr.  Krauskopf,  a  man  of  clear  vision  and  broad  understanding, 
observed  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  agriculture.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  successful  farmer  of  the  future  would  have  to  possess  a 
scientific,  as  well  as  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  With  this  in 
mind  he  formulated  a  plan  for  an  institution  in  which  city  boys, 
especially,  could  be  given  an  education  in  agriculture.  The  plan  was 
then  presented  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  approval  and  financial 
support;  and  it  required  all  of  his  stamina  and  perseverance  to  convince 
them  of  its  practicability.  Today,  in  this  splendid  institution,  we  see 
the  result  of  his  labor.  Graduates  that  have  preceded  us,  by  their 
accomplishments  in  the  outside  world,  have  shown  that  the  work  of 
Dr.  Krauskopf  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Fellow-Classmates,  we  part  from  our  Alma  Mater  with  grave 
responsibilities.  It  is  our  duty  to  uphold  the  name  of  our  school  and  to 
demonstrate  that  its  purpose  is  being  accomplished.  We  can  only  do 
this  by  achieving  success  in  our  chosen  profession.  This  task  should 
be  easier  for  us  than  it  has  been  for  our  predecessors,  for  the  educa- 
tional advantages  afforded  us  during  our  stay  here  were  far  greater 
than  any  previous  class  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Many  things  have  happened  during  our  stay  here.  When  we  first 
took  up  our  studies  at  this  institution  we  were  beset  by  numerous  dif- 
ficulties and  hardships.  Some  of  our  number  were  forced  to  withdraw, 
but  the  remainder  of  us,  with  a  clear  conception  of  our  goal,  kept 
steadily  at  our  tasks  until  today  we  stand  before  that  goal.     The  Farm 

(Concluded  on  page  30) 
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HY  do  you  wish  to  come  to 
the  National  Farm  School?" 
is  the  query  put  to  every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  School. 
"To  become  a  farmer,"  is  the  answer 
that  is  mostly  given.  It  is  a  clear-cut 
question  and  a  clear-cut  answer.  To- 
gether, they  best  define  the  object  of  the 
school.  It  is  hoped  that  if  the  same  ques- 
tion were  asked  the  graduating  class,  ex- 
cept placed  in  the  past  tense,  for  ex- 
ample, "Why  did  you  come  to  the  Na- 
tional Farm  School?"  the  answer  today 
would  be  as  clear  cut,  and  even  of  fuller 
conviction,  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
Nearness  to  and  better  knowledge  of  a 
subject  has  the  trick  of  beclouding  an 
issue,  of  putting  a  great  many  "ifs"  in 
the  proposition,  of  weakening  the  con- 
victions. Only  he,  who  originally  ar- 
rived with  the  conviction  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  farmer,  is  likely  to  be  confirmed 
after  thorough  preparation  in  his  chosen 
field.  Weaker  men  have  discovered 
weaknesses  in  their  work  and  are  be- 
ginning to  magnify  them.  The  stronger 
men  properly  appraise  the  obstacles, 
but  clearly  see  the  goal. 

And  what  is  the  goal  ?  To  be  a  farmer 
is  no  small  goal  to  set  for  one's  self.  To 
be  sure,  it  does  not  glitter  as  much  as 
the  hazy  imagery  of  the  conquering 
hero  in  industry  or  politics;  a  dream 
goal,  formless  of  path  or  final  achieve- 
ment. To  be  a  farmer  demands  a  defi- 
nite path  towards  an  attainable  end.  On 
the  path  discipline  in  thrift,  and  train- 
ing for  management  are  the  outstand- 
ing demands. 


Thrift,  savings,  accumulation  of  some 
capital  are  primary  shibboleths  to  be 
admitted  to  the  group  who  may  try  at 
all.  A  Farm  School  graduate  can  not 
hope  to  attain  his  goal  of  owning  a  farm 
without  some  capital.  He  must  start  his 
savings  account  the  day  he  leaves  the 
school.  He  graduates  from  the  appren- 
tice-farmer stage  to  the  farm-owner 
stage  when  he  can  show  a  respectable 
saving  account  to  justify  the  extensions 
of  credit  to  him  that  make  a  farm  pur- 
chase possible.  This  savings  account, 
while  an  index  of  a  man's  discipline,  is 
attainable  by  the  average  Farm  School 
graduate.  A  three  or  four-year  appren- 
ticeship as  a  herdsman  or  poultryman  or 
farm  assistant  on  some  farm,  accom- 
panied by  a  systematic  savings,  is  likely 
to  bring  the  graduate  within  visible 
means  of  a  farm.  Needless  to  say,  the 
three-year  apprenticeship  should  also 
prove  an  excellent  preliminary  training 
for  managership. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  the  day  of 
graduation  the  class  sees  the  goal  of 
becoming  a  farmer  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  caused  them  to  embark  on  this 
career.  The  independence,  the  perma- 
nence, the  variety  of  work,  the  respon- 
sibility of  decision,  the  life  out  of  doors, 
a  home  and  its  rewards,  both  cash  and 
otherwise,  are  stimuli  that  have  formerly 
sent  Farm  School  graduates  into  the 
woi'ld  to  their  chosen  goal,  singing.  To 
perceive  and  achieve  this  goal  is  the 
parting  wish  of  the  Director  to  the  Class 
of  1926. 
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ISRAEL  ABRAMOWITZ 

General  Agriculture 
Age  19 


No 


N.  J. 


To  you  Yonk  our  only  fja7ting  verse 

h  hack  to  Jersey  for  heller  or  worse. 

nior    Year— As 
Baseball. 

sistant    Manager    Baseball    Team ;     Manager    of    Class 

tiior  Year— Mai 

lager  of  Baseball;  Varsity  Club. 

Yonk,   the 
Ids    of   New   Je: 
;aped  the  snare 
the   Apollo   of   1 
i   duty.      We   wi 

answer  to  a  maiden's  dream,  comes  to  us  from  the 
rsey.      Many   an   evening   he   told   us    how   he   narrowly 

of  a  beautiful  woman.  We  don't  doubt  him  (  ?)  as  he 
our  class.  Yonk  is  a  steady  worker  and  never  shirks 
sh  him   success  and  happiness  for  his  future. 

"YONK" 


Freshn 
Junior 


JOHN  ASCH 

Horticulture 
Age  19 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
;  noble  roots  deep  in  the  ground 
\  mighty  growth  to  make  his  bound. 
s  Constitution   Committee. 
Staff;    Literary   Society. 
Staff:  Football  Trainer  and  Doctor. 


n"  you  are  one  of  the 

of    knowinf?.      You    b 

iper  we  fear,  your  sm 

Best  of  luck,   "Yon, 


Dst  unique  fellows  we  have  ever  had  the 
very  unconventional  and  so  original, 
we  laugh  at,  but  your  good-heartedness 


ERNEST  BLUIVIBERG 

General  Agriculture 

Age  18 

Camden,  N.  J. 

nder  but  will  find  a  landing 
Tiall  but  has  a  big  understandi, 
iman  Year — Class  Football  Squad, 
r  Year — Class   Baseball:   Class   Football. 

Some  people  have  names  given  to  them,  but 
hen  he  car 
ignore  hii 


I  shifj  may  i 
He  may  be 


Baseball:   Cla 

have  names  given  to  them 
■  Farm  School.     He  may  be 


"BLUNDER" 
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Quick  of 
May 


SEYMORE  BORUSHIK 

Poultry 

Age   19 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

J  quick  of  limb 

he  yours  to  the  brim. 


eball;    Varsity    Basketball;    Cla 


Junior  Year — Varsity  Baseball;  Varsity  Football  Stiuad;  Varsity  Basket- 
ball. 
Senior  Year — Varsity  Baseball;  Varsity   Basketball;  Varsity   Club   V.    P. 


Whe 
•why  this  in 
about  the  s 
may  you  sx 


1923.  we 
ed  Sheik.  : 

in  old  Pio 
succeeded 


long,    "Sheik.' 


Golden  Key  Co 


NATHAN  BROWN 

Floriculture 

Age  19 

Harrisburg.  Pa. 

A  real  fellow  and  a  merry  skale 

Is  xvorthy  comment  for  smilir 

•  Year — A.  A.  Store  Manager;  Prom  Commi 
mittee. 

■  Year — Council;  Basketball  Manager. 

"Nate."  who  hails  from   our  capitol  city,  is  a   boy  we   can  never 
His   laugh  will  always   remain  with   us  to  bring  back  memories 

•  good   old   Farm   School   days.      As   a   handsome   looker   and  a   swell 
r    he    takes    the    top    step.      We    feel    free    to    say    this    because    we 

that    conceit    is    not    in    his    make-up.      He    was    a    conscientious 
r,  for  he  surely  made  an  excellent  greenhouse  monitor  in  the  past 
We  are  certain  you  will  make  a  good  showing  in  this  world  of 
Best  of  luck,  "old  top." 


ABE  T.  COHEN 

Floriculture 
Age  19 
Germantown.  Pa. 
In  business,  class  and  pleasure 
Teetsie  handled  the  treasure. 
Tian   Year — Class    Football;   A.  A.   Store   Manager. 
■  Year — Class  Football:  Class  Treasurer;  Gleaner  Staff;  Glee  Club. 
Year — Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  A.  A. ;  Treasurer  of  Year  Book ; 
Gleaner    Staff:    Varsity    Football    Squad;    A.    A.    Store    Manager; 
Varsity   Club. 

We  feel  it  is  an  honor  to  write  about  "Teetsie."      He  is  a  regular 
who  can  appreciate  a  good  joke  without  getting  sore. 
All  we  will  say  is  that  we  never  knew  any  one  who  did  not  like 
arming  personality. 


"TEETSIE" 
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MORRIS  DAVIS 

Poultry 

Age  18 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

md  athletic  meets 

ighly  feats 


In  class  and  athle 
He  performed 

Tian  Year — Varsity  Baseball  Squad 
Basketball;  Class  Football;  Green 
Year — Varsity  Baseball  Squad;  "V 
Basketball    Squad;    Class    Baseball 


Class  Baseball  Squ 
and   Gold  Track, 
irsity    Football    Squ 

Class    Football. 


ball;   Te 


lity  Baseball  Squad;  Varsity  Football;  Varsity 
5   Manager;   Varsity   Club. 


"Divvy,"  your  jokes  are  horrid  but  your  will  and  spunk 
our   athletics.      We    often    wonder    if    the    saying,    "A    man 
but  he's  never  out"  was  dedicated  to  you.      Keep  it  up  anc 
to  win  in  whatever  you  go  after. 


CLIFTON  DOREMUS 

Farm    Management 
Age  19 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Mac's  loyal  spirit  and  helping  hand 
Will  he  admired  throughout  the  land. 
— Varsity  Baseball;  Class  Baseball;  Tennis;  Glee  Club. 
—Manager  of  Corn  Show;  Varsity   Baseball;  Class  Treasurer: 
e:  Junior  Baseball  Coach;  S.  S.  A.  Committee;  Varsity  Club; 
Monitor. 


kne 


■*Ma 


It 


le   quite   so  conscientio 

vhen  he  sleeps  for  details    (the  usual  Fa 

is    constantly    disturbed    by    his    ever-alert 


from  you  "Mac"  be 


always  glad  to  kno 


HERBERT  FISHTEIN 


Horticulture 

Age  21 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Central  High 

Today  he' 

s  here,  tomorrow  there 

Butfr 

lends  he  numbers  everywhere. 

hman  Year- 

-Literary 

Society. 

jr   Year— Class    Baseb: 
tary  and   Treasurer 

all;  Varsity   Baseball;  Literary 
;  Glee  Club. 

Society, 

Secre- 

,r  Year— Sei 
Team  ;  Sec 

:retary  of  Class ;     Varsity    Baseball ;     Manager   Football 
:retary  Literary  Society;  A.  A.  Board;  Varsity  Club. 

On    the    campus    th 
;  whom   you   may   hea 
dubbed  with  such  a  n 

There   is   one  partic 
he  is  always   the  life 

Good-bye,  Satchel, 

ere    is    a    little    smart    fellow    v 
r   addressed   as    "Satchel."      Jui 
ick-name  we  have  never  been  a 
ular  thing   we  like  about   him 
of  the  party, 
may  your  tribe  increase! 

vith    a    w 
St    why    h 
ible  to  fir 
and  that 

id  out. 
is   his 

Page  Ten 


(Cleaner 


SOLIS  GALOB 

Horticulture 

Age  20 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

nder/ut  lover  and  poet  he  makes 

V  never  needs  moonlight  for  making  his  date. 


Freshman  Year — Vice-President  ot  Class;  Class   Baseball;  Gleaner 

Staff. 

Junior  Year— Gleaner  Start;  Glee  Club. 

Senior  Year — Gleaner  Staff;  Cheer  Leader;  Year  Book  Committee; 

S.  S. 

A.   Committee. 

"Blister"    is    one    of    those    fellows    you    can't    keep    in    the 

back- 

ground.      He   was   only   in   school   a   few    days    when   he   jumped   d( 

>wn   a 

stairway   and   messed   up   his   chin    (some   say   he   did   it   on   purpo! 

5e  for 

publicity). 

Before   we    leave    you    "Blister"    tell    us    your    secret   of   ho\ 

V   you 

make  the  ladies  fall  for  you.      We  know  it  isn't  your  size,  so  we  si 

aspect 

hypnotism. 

Don't  forget   to   come   back   to   Farm   School   for  the   reunio: 

ns,   as 

we  would  like  to  see  what  all  the  little  "Blisters"  will  look  like. 

EDWARD  GORDON 


Far 


Ma 


In  life  like  gan 
Nothing  ca 


nager 
Age  19 
2ensburg.  Pa. 
es.  he'll  know  no  defeat: 
1  stop  him,  he  lannot  he  beat. 
reshman  Year — Varsity  Football;  Varsity  Basketball;  Class  Football, 
unior    Year — Varsity    Baseball;    Varsity    Basketball;    Varsity    Football; 
Class  Football    (Captain)  ;  Class  Baseball;  Vice-President  of  A.  A. 
enior  Year — Floor  Monitor:  Captain,   Football  Team;   Varsity  Baseball; 
President    of    A.    A.    Board;    President    of    A.    A.;    Coach,    Junior 
Football:  Varsity   Club. 

"Gook"  hails  from  Greensburg,  and  that's  half  the  story.  We 
Iways  wonder  what  Greensburg  is  like  and  if  it  has  any  more  "Gooks." 
:  so,  we'd  like  to  get  them  here.  Most  likely  there  is  only  one  "Gook" 
1  captivity,  for  none  can  conquer  like  he.  anything  from  a  heifer,  foot- 
all  game  or  a  damsel.  We  are  glad  to  have  Tved  with  yru  and  sin- 
erely    hope    that   we   may    some   time    find    in    this    wide    world   another 


"GOOK  ■ 


MOSES  GROSSFIELD 

General  Agriculture 

Age   21 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  talk  with  Moe  ,s  a  real  delight. 
Year — Secretary  of  Class  ;  Vice-Pres.  Nat 


Jun 

Senior   Year — Vice    President   of    CI; 
Society;  Gleaner  Staff. 


cience   Club. 
President    of    the    Literary 


but 


He 


re's  our  dear  friend  Mo,  Ambition  personified.  A  plugger 
::ellent  student.  Sticktoitiveness  was  his  daily  practice,  as  is 
witnessed  by  his  highly  commendable  achievement  in  remaining  on 
Farm  No.  3  for  nineteen  months  of  his  three  years  in  Farm  School.  The 
greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  monitor  of  the  farm.  As  a  practical 
man  he  ranks  with  the  best  of  them.  He  has  lor  a  particular  hobby, 
tractors.  There's  not  a  bolt  or  nut  in  its  construction  that  he  doesn't 
know  of.  By  the  way  in  which  he  has  adapted  himself  to  his  texts  and 
field  work  we  know  that  he  will  make  a  success  of  whatever  he  attempts. 


#leaner 


EDWARD  HARDIMAN 

Horticulture 
Age   19 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  man  we  surely  hate  to  lose 

With  voice  and  uke 
rsity  Baseball  Squad 


he  chased  the  blues. 
Class  Baseball:  Class  Football; 


-Varsity  Ba 
-Varsity  Bai 


eball  Squad;  Class   Baseball;  Class  Football, 
eball;  Varsity  Football  Squad;  Varsity  Club. 


of  eood  fellowship,  has  a  gift  that  all  of  us  desire.  He 
gs  well.  Ed  was  often  our  joy  bringer  when  we  were 
ods.      Ed — his   voice  and  his  uke — are  a  trio  that  can't 

we  were  all  to  him,  and  also  to  him  friends  the  world 
ck  to  you,   Ed. 


'ED- 


SAM  HORWITZ 

Floriculture 

Age  21 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Whether  in  sport  or  whether  in  class 

Ween  iia^  always  above  the  n\ass. 

Freshman  Year — Varsity  Baseball  Squad;  Varsity  Football;  Class  Foot- 
ball Coach;  Class   Baseball. 

Junior  Year — Varsity  Football;  Varsity  Baseball  Squad;  Class  Football; 
Senate. 

Senior  Year — Varsity  Basketball;  Varsity  Baseball;  Varsity  Football; 
Boxing   Manager  and   Coach 


"Ween"   loves   to   fight 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
for  the  idea  of  arg 
gloves    better  than 
any    snort   you    can    be"    Wc 
become  owner  of  the  Static 


At  meetings  if  every  one  in  the  class  was 
otion,  of  course  Ween  had  to  oppose  it.  just 
Wesn  is  a  born  athlete.  None  can  handle  the 
hen  varsity  letters  were  being  awarded  in 
was  always  in  line.  Some  day  when  you 
Hotel  we'll  surprise  you  with  a  visit. 


'■shorty- 
Page  Twelve 


LEON  H.  KAPLAN 

Farm   Management 

Age  19 
New  Orleans.  La. 
Faithlul  to  duty,  sincere  in  your  work 

No  Job  was  too  big:  not  a  thing  did  you  shirk. 

shman    Year — Varsity   Football   Squad;    Class    Football   Squad-    Class 

Baseball   Squad, 
ior  Year — Varsity  Football  Squad;  Class  Football. 
'O'' pYear— Varsity    football    Squad;    Corn    Show    Committee;    Varsity 


Shorty,  the  prid 
fellow.  Still,  Leon  has  one 
saying  goes,  "Never  the  Ti 
the  Class  of  '26  has  learne 
Leon,  to  you  we  wish  all  th. 
with  it. 


of   Farm   No.    4    (exi 
one   fault—and    that 
Twain  Shall   Meet." 
to   speak  the   dia 
uck  in  the  world 


ept   Mort) 


-W, 


is  a  jolly  good 
.  But,  as  the 
3  due  to  Shorty  that 
of  the  South.  Well, 
everything  that  goes 


(Cleaner 


Year — Pi 
Year— Se 


De 


Emil, 


us   how  nature  play 
but   how   well   he  wj 
We  believe  him,  as 
class  through  thick 
we  are  the  prophets 


EMIL  KATZ 

Hcirtici 

ilture 

Age 

20 

Toledo, 

Ohio 

ugh 

sin. 

all 

in  stalur 

e,  his  com 

mon 

sense 

Wa. 

!  big  e, 

\ough  to 

tea fi  Ihefe 

nee. 

ted 

to 

Se 

nior  Ch 

JSS. 

W< 

!ek 

C( 

>mmitte 

e. 

prize 
;tl   a  tr 
s    satis 
Emil   is 
and  th: 

of  yoi 

art 

;fie 

ncle,    in 
n    trick 
d    with 
ne   of  oi 
Luck 
future. 

a   small  pac 
on   him   by 
what   the   sn 
jr  best  class 
and  success 

kace.      Emil   otte 
shortening    his    si 
nail   package  conl 
mates.      He  is   wi 
is  due  to  you,  Ei 

"MiCKY- 


JOSEPH  KISBER 

General  Agriculture 

Age  21 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


dean  sfjort .  a  personality  of  ch 
He  was  meant/or  a  "Sheik"  i 
Football 


Green 


■  nei>er/or  a/arm- 
Gold  Swimming:  Gr 


man   Year — Cla 

Gold  Bo.xing. 
'  Year — Senate ;  Varsity  Football ;  Glass   Football :   Green  and  Gc 

Swimming ;  Vice-President  of  Class;  Gleaner  Staff. 
Year—Vice-President    of    Student    Body:    President    of    Counc 

President  of  Jury:  Vice-President  of  Senate:  S.  S.  A.  Committe 

Senior  Dance  Committee:  Varsity  Club. 

Joe  was  dubbed  "the  gentleman  from  the  South"  immediately 
rival   and   has   retained   that   reoutatisn    ever   since.      He    has    be 
ictive  in  all  student  body  affairs,  the  Council  in  particular  havi; 
IS    influence.      Joe   lives    quite    a   way    from    here,    but   we   hope 
forget  N.  F.  S.  and  his  schoolmates. 


IRWIN  KLEIN 

Floriculture 

Age  19 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

Quakertown  High 

Always  trying  to  make  another's  load  lighter 

A  steady  wilting  worker:  a  hard  clean  fighter. 
ty    Football;    Varsity    Basketball;    Class 


Freshman    Year — V, 

(Captain):  Council;  Tennis 
Junior  Year — Promoted  to  Senior 
Senior  Year — Vice-President  of  A 

Basketball    (Captain)  :   Glea 


Staff; 


sity 


It  didn't  take  us  long  to  discover  "Ike."  From  the  moment  he 
ntered  our  class  he  was  a  leader  in  everything  he  did  and  put  his  heart 
nto  all  his  duties,  whether  athletics,  classes  or  student  body  activities, 
ke  is  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who  attracts  you  the  moment  you  meet  him 
nd  has  the  knack  of  never  losing  that  attraction. 

Quakertown  will   flourish  when   you  return   home. 


"IKEY" 
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(Cleaner 


"JOE" 


Ha 


sburg,  Pa 


JOSEPH  KLEINFELD 

Landscaping 

Age   21 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


,  brill. 


popularity  and  riRhl  to  he 
lanl  personality  and  leade 


Mp  , 


President  of  Class;  Varsitv  Ba'seball;  Varsity  Basket- 
Football;    Class   Baseball    (Captain);    Orchestra. 

lity  Football  Squad;  Varsity  Baseball;  Varsity  Basket- 
Football;    Class    Baseball;    Class    Secretary;    Senator; 


A.  Co 


arsity  Football; 
;sident;  Editor- 
ittee;  Salutator 


Var 


Only  a  few  line 
at  least  a  page  for  h 
everything;  that  we  admire  him  for 
the  honors  and  offices  that  he  deserv 
head  swell. 

Good-bye!    dear   old    "Peg-Leg." 
think  of  you. 


uld  have 
leader  in 
with  all 
:e  let  his 


HYMAN  LEVIN 

Poultry 
Age  20 


Squad. 


Harrisburg  Tech. 

;  penonalily.  wit  and  music 
Make  Hy  a  hard  man/or  foes  to  !i 
chestra;    VSrsity    Football   Squ 


id;    Varsity    Baseball 


sident  of  Class : 
3r  of  Basketball; 
;eer  Leader ;  A.  A 
ty    Football: 


lior    Year — Orchestra    Leader;    Prei 

Varsity    Football   Squad;   Manag 

ball  Squad;  Prom  Chairman;  Ch 
ior   Year — Orchestra    Leader;    Varsi 

Club:  Vice-President   of  A.   A.  ; 

Hy  made  a  hit  with  us  from  th 
ularity  hasn't  decreased  a  bit  sine 
lership  the  orchestra  flourished;  th 
attest  to  that. 

Hyman  will   be  remembered  not  only  for  his  m 

)  for  his  comedy.      He  was  the  surest  cure  for  the 

It's  hard  to  part  with  you  Hy.      You've  won  a  pi. 


Class     Football; 
/"arsity    Basket- 
Store   Manager, 
t  of   Varsity 


ketball, 
ent  he  landed  h 
.      Through   his   efforts 
10   have   been  at  the  da 


d  hii 


al  ability,  but 
in  our  hearts. 


J 


PHILIP  LEVINSON 

General  Agriculture 


He  knew 
Bull 


uJJ.a, 
1  lei  h 


New  York 

xd  knew  it  u  ell 
IS  head  gel  swell 


littee: 


Phil   is   a   quiet  fellov 
everythins    he  does  without 
was   seeking  a  competent  Monitor  fo_ 
prised  that  "Phil"  was  selected. 

We  know  you  will  make  good. 


ommittee;   S.   S.   A. 

1   his   own    merit  in 
nd  noise.      When  Mr.  Stangle 
the  Main   Barn  we  were  not  sur- 

■Phil,"  the  best  of  luck  to  you. 


"JUMBO" 
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LUCIEN  LEVITSKY 


Po 

ultry 

Age  21 

Mor 

itreal.   Car 

lada. 

Tho/rc 

im  Ihe  m 

irlh  l< 

J  us  he 

■  haileei 

To  have  ils 

icy  mood  he 

■JaUed: 

Fr( 

ishman   Year- 

-Class 

Treasurer. 

Junior  Year- 
"Lucy' 
forpot   his   cli 
we  all  depend 
have  handled 
hope  to  visit 
Senior  Year— 

-CIi 

■    h, 

ed 
thi 
yoi 

-A. 

iss  Treasurer:  Pro 
ails   from    a    land    v 
nates    vvhr-n    rnturni 
on   tor  our    smok.-s 
;   A.   A.   Store   any 
ir  poultry  'arm.  Li 
A.  Store  Manager. 

m   Committee, 
^hert  beer  is   plentiful, 
ng  from    vacation.        L 
and  other    necessities, 
better  than   Lucy  did. 
jcy.      How  about  it? 

"LUCY- 


HAROLD  PESKIN 

Poul  ry 

and 

General  Asriculture 

Age  20 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

U  quiet  and  ambitious  chah 

By  work  and  study  bridged  Ih"  gafj- 


Freshman  Year — 
mittee. 

Class 

Football : 

Vice 

-Pres 

ident  o] 

E  Class 

:  Banquet  Corn- 

Junic 

)r  Year- 

-Pre 

sident  of  Natu 

ral  Science 

e  Club: 

Cla 

ss 

Football. 

Senic 

,r  Year- 

-Cor: 

n   She 

iw  Commi 

Ittee : 

Vale 

dictoria 

n. 

He   n 
work 

Harry 

lever   she 

and   wa 

of  Harrj 

take 
iwed 
s   al' 

!S  the 

hims 

ivays 

cake  for  bein 
ielf  much   but 
wrapped   up   ii 
3.  for  nothing 

g   the 
devot 

hardes 
;ed   all 
le   probi 
3   to  be 

t  pi 
his 

too 

ugger  in  the  cl; 
time    to    studies 
or   other.      We 
hard  for  him. 

As 

"HARRY" 

JACK  REGAL 

Gener 
Rod 

al  Agriculture 
Age  20 
tiester,  N.  Y. 

7ho  puzzling  pro 
Were  rightly 

blems  of  life  and  set. 
solved  by  the  charming  Rex. 

Fresh: 
Junio] 
Senioi 

man  Year — Class   Baseball: 
Varsity   Football  Squad. 

r    Year — Varsity    Baseball: 
Class   Baseball:  Class  Foe 

■  Year — Council:  Freshmar 
sity  Football:  Varsity   Bj 

Class  Football:  Varsity  1 

:    Varsity    Football :    Vars 
jtball:  Orchestra. 
1   Baseball  Coach:   Varsity 
isketball;   Varsity   Club. 

Bas 
ity 
B: 

eball  Squad: 

Basketball: 

iseball:  Var- 

It's  hard   to   say   good-bye  to   Rex,   for  he's   made   life   worth   while 
at   the   school   for  all   of    us.      Rex   has    made    a    Varsity   berth   in    every 
Bport  during  his  stay  and  will  be  missed  for  his  athletic  ability.      Many 
near    defeats    have    resulted    in    victories    due    to    his    brilliant    playing. 
Apply  the  same  principles  to  your  life  work.  Rex,  and  your  Alma  Mater 
«nd  classmates  will  be  proud  of  you. 

•REX" 
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Cleaner 


MARTIN  ROSENTHAL 

General   Agriculture 
Age   19 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Fond  of  good  meals  and  pleasures 
He  never  knew  their  measures. 
Year — Gleaner  Staff;  Literary  Society. 
Year — Gleaner  Staff:  S.  S.  A.  Committee. 


Marty  holds  a  unique  record.  He  has 
at  the  school  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  tin 
system  he  used  to  obtain  all  his  vacation 
liberal,  especially  where  women  are  concerne 
preventing  him  from  having  a  dozen  class 
various   lady  friends. 

The  best  of  luck  to  you  Rosy! 


We 


Is.  Marty  ia 
terrible  time 
o    satisfy    his 


"WUBBLE  CHIN" 


THEODORE  RUBIN 

Horticulture 

Age   21 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A  good  scout  and  a  quiet  worker 


Ne; 


acke 


shirker. 


Freshman 
Junior  Ye 


-Che 


Club, 
r — Literary  Society. 


Staff; 
d  that 


Literary  Society. 

put  be 


ubt  that  the  futu 


if  any  literary  genius  wa 
pletely  overshadow  that 
arks  of  a  coming  writer 
for  him  a  full  measure  o: 


"RUM" 
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"RUBE" 


LOUIS  RUMMEL 

Agriculture 

Age  20 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Though  a  friend  of  he, 


Ru 


ake  his  face  look  funny. 


— Orchestra:  S.  S.  A.  Committee:  Dance  Committee, 
like 


to  play  his  clarinet  like  babies  cry  for  Castoria.      W* 

vhy    he   didn't   play   for    his    own    amusement — but    murder 

had    other    playmates,    his    bees.      Try    to    keep    him    away 

His   face   often   showed  him   how  playful   his   friends    were. 

But  trying  again  and  again  to  make  them   his  friends   has  augmented  his 

of  his   classmates.      He   is    one   who   will   continu- 

3S,  and  his   reward  will  be  well  deserving. 


#leaner 


LOUIS  SANTORIA 


St. 


lachinery 
Age   18 
Louis,  Mo 


Of  houndhxs  versatdily 

A'o  limits  knew  his  ability. 

man    Year— Varsity    Baseball;    Varsity    Football;    Class    Baseball; 

Class   Football    (Captain). 
■    Year — Varsity    Baseball;    Varsity    Football;    Varsity    Basketball; 
Class    Baseball;  Class    Football;   Vice-President   A.   A.;   Orchestra. 

1);     Gleaner 
•nittee. 

■  is  well  adapted  to  Lou.  All  through  his 
h  in  all  activities  of  the  school.  Whenever 
nded  immediately  to  the  call;  whether  it  be 
activities — he  was  all  there.  "What  Price 
>w,    and    famous    he    will    always    be.      Best    of 


"WOP" 


MICHAEL  SHEER 

Nurseryman 

Age  19 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Always  busy  trying  his  best 


Micky  i 


>  pass  the  big  test. 


nan  Year — Class  Football. 
Year — Class  Football;  Student  Coun 
Year — Literary  Society  ;  Varsity  Fo 
Mickey,  the  originator  of  well-know: 


Mickey    were    cor 

iscientious    in    making 

high-priced   joker 

•s    would    be    given    th< 

well,  and  he  dese 

rves  due  credit.     We  % 

and  may  you  sue 

:ceed  in  everything  y( 

itball  Squad:  Varsity    Club. 
;  jokes  is  befD 


jokes    as    he    is    in    his    work,    all 
pink    slip.      Still,    Mickey    means 

ish  you  the  best  of  luck.  Mickey, 

J   attempt. 


JOHN  D.  SIMONS 


Hartford,   Conn. 
Thru  many  financial  problems  and  fights 
Si  capably  guided  the  Cleaner  to  heights. 

Freshman  Year — Class  Football;  Constitution  Committe 
Junior  Year — Class  Football;  Business  Manager  of  Glea 
Senior   Year — Business   Manager  of  Gleaner. 

In    business,    John    D.    is    the    voice    of    the    clas 
through  this  business  genius  that  we  have  gained 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Wall  Street  Wolves.      We  are  su 
euiding  star  of  our  John  D. 


;lass  of  '26.  It  is 
uch  of  our  prestige 
that  success  is  the 
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MATHEW  SNYDER 

Farm   Management 

Age  20 
Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 
political  problems  he  can  cope 


The  White  House 

reshman   Year — Class  Secretary;  CI: 

unior  Year — President  of  Class  :  Ser 

enior   Year — President   of  Student   ] 

man  of  S.  S.  A. 

Lanky,   old   man,   for   man   you 
ader  of  the  school  you   have  always 
itions.      Nothing   was    too    hard    for 
ind   on  achieving  any  goal,   you  wer 

With  this  determination  we  ar 
e   hope  to   see  your  name  in    "Who's 


5  his  destiny   we  hope. 
iss  Football  Manager, 
ate;   Gleaner  Staff, 
lody;    President    of    Co 


size    and  capabilities,  as  a 
striving  to  better  social  con- 
tackle.      Once   you   set   your 


WILLIAM  B.  TAYLOR 

Farm  Management 
Age  20 
Buckingham,  Pa. 
Always  anxious  and  eager  to  aid 

With  his  pals  he  has  a  swell  rep  made. 

r — Green  and  Gold  Swimming;  Assistant  Tenn 
1    Banquet   Committee. 

Green  and  Gold  Swimming;  Tennis;  Prom  Con 
nittee ; 


nquet   Co 


ittee. 


ect 


lot   fr 


your 


"EV" 


"BURT" 


EVERETT  WILSON 

Farm  Management 

Age  21 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 
Camden  High 
A  hayfork,  a  piano,  a  typewriter  loo 


Master  of  all.  the  best  I 


quet;  Glee  Club; 
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species  that 
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on  Zaz  and  the  schot 

To  those  who 
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ities 


JOSEPH  ZABARA 

General  Agriculture 

Age  22 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  diamond  is  rough 
and  that's  enough. 

to  U3  a  wild  man  from  "Darkest  Russia."  It  did  not 
lut  that  we  had  in  our  midst  a  new 
ything  that  had  ever  been  seen  on  the 
e  name  was  "Eccentric."  You  could  always  de- 
;  unconventional.  The  breaking  in  was  hard  both 
,  but  he  eventually  became  acclimated, 
nderstood  him.  Zaz  displayed  many  excellent  qual- 
edness  stood  out  admirably.  Let  us  extend  to  you 
u  go  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  life,   "Zaz." 


SOLIS  GALOB    26 

Three  years  ago  we  came  here  green 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  the  soil, 

And  now  its  wonders  we  have  seen 
In  classroom  and  in  daily  toil. 

The  road  was  rough  and  wound  uphill, 
And  many  in  the  chmbing  horde 

Kept  falling  by  the  way  until 

We  few  survived  for  our  reward. 

This  day  is  but  a  short  respite 

We  must  again  take  up  the  tread. 

To  reach  "Success",  tlie  beacon  light 
Tliat  glows  and  beckons  far  ahead. 

Our  schooldays  now  are  at  an  end. 

We've  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

But  memory  will  always  trend 

To  Farm  School  and  its  happy  days. 

Dear  classmates,  schoolmates,  farewell  all. 
Life's  ceaseless  clock  the  hour  ticks, 

'Tis  time  to  leave  the  curtain  fall 
On  N.  F.  S.  and  'Twenty  Six. 
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HISTORY  of  the  Class  of  1926! 
A  chronology  of  its  career  from 
the  time  of  matriculation  to  the 
time  of  graduation.  A  career,  glorious 
even  in  its  own  splendor  and  brilliancy, 
yet  surpassed  by  the  amazing  growth 
and  expansion  of  Farm  School.  The 
synchronization  of  events  was  such  that 
the  achievements  of  the  one  have  be- 
come definitely  and  permanently  inter- 
woven with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
other.  Any  attempt  to  separate  them 
would  not  alone  be  futile,  but  would  be 
without  due  regard  to  a  true  statement 
of  the  facts.  Moved  at  all  times  by  a 
vision  of  a  bigger  and  better  N.  F.  S.,  we 
have  striven  with  all  our  might  and  main 
towards  a  realization  of  our  ideal.  We 
have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways 
and  must  now  take  stock  of  what  we 
have  achieved. 

INFANCY 

With  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony  we 
were  initiated  into  the  ways  of  N.  F.  S. 
The  affair  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
upperclassmen,  evincing  great  concern 
over  our  well-being  and  appointing  them- 
selves pilots  of  our  destinies,  taught  us 
the  rudiments  of  servility  and  the 
essence  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  "Fresh- 
man at  Farm  School."  Under  the  able 
guidance  and  leadership  of  Sam  Rose- 
nau,  president,  and  M.  Ostrolenk,  Senior 
advisor,  we  learned  readily,  and  pros- 
pered. 

Excruciating  circumstances  devel- 
oped, and  drew  upon  the  resources  of 
the  class.  We  were  not  found  wanting. 
Kleinfeld  was  elected  varsity  baseball 
manager  and  also  held  down  first  base. 
"Wop"  Santoria  and  Sammy  Levine  also 
held  regular  varsity  berths  in  their  ver- 
dant year. 

Through  the  fine  coaching  of  "Stud" 
Elliot  we  conquered  the  Juniors  in  base- 


ball. The  score,  10-9,  shows  that  the 
game  was  closely  contested  throughout. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  perfect  record  of 
interclass  games. 

Our  football  banquet  was  a  gem,  a 
lot  of  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Dennison,  who 
helped  make  the  affair  a  notable  one. 
Gordon,  Horwitz  and  Santoria,  all  letter 
men,  were  regulars  on  the  grid  squad, 
and  the  latter  two  were  coach  and  cap- 
tain of  the  class  team.  We  held  the 
Juniors  to  a  6-6  tie,  thus  going  through 
our  Frosh  year  with  a  clean  slate. 

YOUTH 

Our  Junior  year  was  a  dazzling  array 
of  success. 

Santoria,  Gordon,  Kleinfeld,  Regal, 
Borushik,  and  Doremus  occupied  regu- 
lar positions  on  the  varsity  nine. 

Bozo  Alexander  was  elected  both 
baseball  and  football  coach,  and  through 
his  help  and  that  of  Santoria,  our  cap- 
tain, we  defeated  the  Freshies  to  the 
tune  of  22-2. 

Ullman  Hall,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
new  buildings,  and  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  of  great  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  N.  F.  S.,  was  completed 
and  occupied  by  June  Big  Day.  Work 
was  started  immediately  on  the  New 
Library,  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Krauskopf,  and  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Pioneer  Hall. 

Our  "Junior  Prom"  was  a  great  hit 
and  knocked  'em  all  dizzy  at  the  time. 

Klein,  Wilson  and  Katz  were  pro- 
moted from  the  Freshman  class,  and  they 
have  all  flourished  in  our  midst. 

Acting  on  an  idea  put  forward  by 
Snyder,  the  Senate  succeeded  in  inaug- 
urating the  "one-detail"  system.  The 
scheme  was  a  success  from  the  first,  and 
paved  the  way  for  others  that  were  to 
follow. 

When   the   call   for   football   practice 
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was  issued  by  Coach  Rogers,  '26  was  well 
represented  by  Gordon,  Santoria,  Hor- 
witz,  Klein,  Regal,  Kisber  and  Davis. 

Gordon  was  elected  captain  of  the 
class  squad,  and  we  again  whitewashed 
the  Frosh,  the  score  being  33-0.  Ours 
was  the  first  class  in  the  history  of  Farm 
School  that  didn't  lose  a  single  inter- 
class  game. 

MANHOOD 

Our  Senior  year  had  arrived  at  last. 
But  far  from  sitting  back  and  resting  on 
our  laurels,  we  assumed  the  reins  of 
leadership  and  set  about  making  this  our 
banner  year,  the  grand  finale. 

Kleinfeld,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  class  the  second  half  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  was  re-elected  for  the  whole 
of  our  third  year.  To  him  largely  is  due 
the  credit  for  what  we  have  done.  His 
sagacity  and  level-headedness  have 
pulled  us  out  of  many  an  otherwise  bad 
hole.  Snyder,  too,  as  president  of  the 
Senate  and  Forum,  proved  himself 
capable,  and  to  him  goes  the  credit  for 
such  notable  improvements  as  the  Smok- 
ing Rule  and  the  Week-Ends  Off 
system. 

Another  innovation  was  the  abolition 
of  post-graduate  managers,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Senior  farm  managers.     The 


plan  worked  well,  and  is  to  be  continued. 

Wop  Santoria  captained  the  baseball 
team  through  a  rather  succe.ssful  season 
"Gook"  Gordon  as  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball squad,  piloted  the  team  through  the 
most  successful  season  Farm  School  has 
ever  had,  with  the  aid  of  his  team-mates, 
Santoria,  Horwitz,  Levin,  Kleinfeld, 
Davis,  and  Kisber,  all  first-string  men, 
and  Teetsie  Cohen,  Hardiman  and  Lev- 
inson,  reserves. 

In  addition  to  new  buildings  already 
mentioned,  the  Dairy  Barns  and  the  Hor- 
ticultural Building  were  completed  in 
our  Senior  year,  and  are  now  in  opera- 
tion. Eisner  Hall  has  been  remodeled 
and  the  old  Dairy  has  been  converted 
into  a  Mechanics  Building. 

All  these  we  leave  behind  us.  But  we 
leave  something  else,  intangible,  indefin- 
able, but  it's  there  just  the  same.  It's  the 
"Spirit  of  '26 !"  The  spirit  to  achieve, 
to  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  to  reach 
out  for  bigger  and  better  things. 

A  word  to  the  Faculty.  To  you  we 
owe  our  thanks  for  your  tireless  efforts 
and  your  kind  interest  in  our  welfare, 
and  to  you  we  are  indebted  for  helping 
us  and  co-operating  with  us  in  making 
our  stay  at  Farm  School  enjoyable  and 
profitable.  We  shall  leave  soon,  but  thp 
lessons  learned  will  long  be  remembered 


The  Life  of  a  Farmer 

BY  H.  S. 


"Oh  for  the  life  of  a  farmer" 
Out  in  the  sunshine  bright, 

Up  with  the  dawn's  first  suggestion 
Out  with  the  first  gleam  of  light. 

Working  with  God's  own  wonders 
Producing  new  wonders  to  show, 

Tenderly  raising  and  cherishing 
The  living  things  as  they  grow. 


Out  in  the  air  with  his  duties. 

Busy  the  live  long  day, 
Breathing  air  filled  with  pureness 

Scented  faintly  with  new-mown  hay. 

Oh!  for  the  life  of  a  farmer 
The  life  so  fresh  and  so  free 

Others  may  choose  their  profession 
But  "the  life  of  a  farmer"  for  me. 
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Will  of  Clasps;  of  1926 


IRWIN  KLEIN 


0 


^N  this  the  22nd  day  of  February  in 
the  year  1926  Anno  Domino, 
mindful  of  the  significance  and 
importance  of  this  day  of  graduation  and 
aware  of  the  discrepancy  and  probable 
disputes  that  are  undoubtedly  certain  to 
arise  at  our  immediate  departure  from 
this  institution  of  learning,  the  National 
Farm  School,  where  we  have  in  the 
course  of  our  stay  here  acquired,  pre- 
served and  created  new  additions, 
whether  physical  or  spiritual,  do  hereby 
cause  and  authorize  this  writing  as  our 
Last  Will  and  Testament,  bequeathing 
our  above  mentioned  possessions  to  such 
individuals  or  groups  of  persons  whom 
we,  the  renowned  and  distinguished 
Class  of  '26,  deem  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing of. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  School,  to  whom  we  owe 
our  deepest  respect  and  gratitude  for 
what  efforts  they  have  exerted  in  our 
behalf  within  the  last  three  years,  we 
leave  our  achievements  as  a  class  to  be 
used  by  them  as  they  see  fit. 

In  behalf  of  our  dean,  Dr.  Bernhard 
Ostrolenk,  Economist,  who  like  many 
other  learned  professors  that  have  never 
been  fully  satisfied  with  standard  texts 
and  whose  time  has  been  taken  up  by 
other  affairs,  we  bestow  a  collection  of 
lectures,  collaborated  by  a  few  admiring 
students  who  have  been  his  daily  listen- 
ers. It  is  their  fervent  hope  that  Chap- 
ter CXVII,  entitled  "The  Future  for  the 
Agriculturist  Within  the  Next  Ten 
Years"  will  be  to  his  liking. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  faculty  for  their  ex- 
cellent co-operation  and  promulgation 
of  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the 
school. 

With  Coach  S.  Samuels  we  leave  our 
heartfelt  regrets  of  being  unable  longer 
to  attend  his  Sunday  morning  in.structive 


courses  in  "How  to  Emphasize  Your  Con- 
versation by  Using  'S.  S.  Wise  Cracks.'  " 

To  Mr.  M.  Mayer,  once  Champion 
Strong  Man,  we  bequeath  Horwitz's 
Course  in  Boxing,  with  the  hope  that 
he  may  soon  recover  his  boyhood  virility 
and  strength. 

We  have  been  recentlj'^  informed  that 
our  eminent  poultry  instructor,  Mr. Plain, 
who  has  ever  been  a  close  observer  of 
chickens,  has  deducted  from  his  re- 
search study  that  two  can  live  for  almost 
the  same  price  as  one.  We  hope  that  he 
will  find  other  subjects  of  interest  in  his 
new  adventure. 

We  have  recently  heard  that  Mr. 
Laubiier,  supervisor  of  Farm  No.  3,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  from  this  posi- 
tion, which  he  has  so  faithfully  filled  for 
the  last  three  years.  We  know  that  the 
unilergraduates  will  be  as  emphatic  as 
we  are  in  expressing  our  deep  regrets 
and  sorrows  that  he  must  leave  our 
mifst,  but  that  the  thoughts  of  Farm 
School  may  always  remain  fresh  in  his 
mind,  we  have  seen  fit  to  leave  to  him  a 
few  remembrances  of  the  school  and  the 
Class  of  '26:  A  mahogany  framed  copy 
of  Loch  Laubner  (N.  F.  S.  Parody) ;  a 
beautiful  hand-painted  picture  of  "Mo" 
Grossfield  beside  his  partner  in  daily 
trouble — the  tractor;  a  bale  of  wire; 
and,  lastly,  which  he  undoubtedly  will 
cherish  above  all,  a  list  printed  in  gold 
letters  of  those  fortunate  students  who 
have  received  9  or  more  under  his  care 
and  instruction. 

To  Mr.  Kraft  we  bequeath  a  set  of 
harness  mounted  upon  a  wooden  horse, 
especially  constructed,  with  two  trace 
chains  that  may  be  attached  to  any  ve- 
hicle nearby,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
establishing and  promoting  the  lost  art 
of  proper  harnessing  and  driving. 

To  Miss  Churchman  we  leave  a  dozen 
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of  never-fading  calendulas  to  be  a  per- 
manent embellishment  for  the  library. 

To  Miss  Gross  we  leave  the  right  of 
distribution  of  all  shirts  or  other  accou- 
trements that  we  may  have  lost  in  the 
laundry,  to  any  of  her  pet  Freshmen. 

To  Mr.  R.  Forschmeidt  who  has  ever 
found  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  am- 
bitious squad  of  milkers,  we  bequeath  a 
herd  of  synthetic  cows. 

In  an  endeavor  to  reduce  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's mathematical  calculations  which 
may  cause  his  hairs  (both)  to  turn  pre- 
maturely gray,  we  bestow  a  complete 
set  of  unbreakable  dishes  with  a  99-year 
guarantee. 

To  Schiff,  alias  "Sheik,"  whose  atten- 
tion to  the  fair  sex  has  been  quite  evident 
in  the  past  year,  we  bestow  our  own 
class  book  of  "Etiquette"  with  the  hope 
that  its  contents  may  help  him  to  attain 
the  faultless  distinction  as  a  "100%  he- 
man."  We  have  added  an  appendix  to 
this  book  for  his  particular  benefit  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  of  inestimable  serv- 
ice to  him — The  Statutes  and  Laws  Gov- 
erning Polygamy  and  Alimony. 

We  feel  that  all  meritorious  organiza- 
tions should  have  some  fitting  emblem 
for  its  members  to  cherish  and  to  stimu- 
late greater  interest  and  activity  among 
themselves.  To  relieve  our  over-taxed 
brain  of  this,  our  inward  feeling,  we 
bestow  unto  one  Friefield,  Head  Cheese 
of  the  famous  notorious  order  of  Chislers, 
a  fine  highly  polished,  nickel-plated 
chisel,  to  be  worn  suspended  by  a  heavy 
linked  chain  about  his  neck.  "Wear  it 
in  good  health." 

We  have  noticed  with  great  remorse 
that  the  present  day  man  has  been  los- 
ing his  hitherto  popular  trait  of  mascu- 
linity. With  fear  in  our  hearts,  lest  one 
of  our  undergraduates  lose  all  claim  to 
his  right  by  birth  we  leave  unto  Robert 
Holloway,  Teetsie  Cohen's  beard. 

That  our  dear  little  friend,  Dornbusch, 
may  have  sufficient  space  to  continue  his 
course    under   the    instructions    of   Earl 


Leiderman,  we  leave  the  gymn  to  be  used 
only  by  him,  between  12  M.  and  noon  of 
each  Sunday  during  the  week. 

Unto  ye  Freshmen  who,  like  Horatio 
Alger's  heroes,  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  and  privations,  as  Mutts,  to  the 
threshold  of  deliverance,  as  Juniors,  we 
beg  to  leave  the  following  advice: 

Let  not  your  mind  become  flustered 
with  the  honors  and  distinctions  that  this 
promotion  confers  upon  you;  but  rather 
review  your  Freshmen  days  of  ordeal 
and  hardship,  so  that  its  reflection  may 
influence  you  in  your  actions  toward  the 
newly  matriculating  students.  If,  how- 
ever, you  still  feel  that  a  few  N.  F.  S. 
traditions  must  still  be  upheld,  we  will 
grant  you  this  permission  under  the  con- 
dition that  they  have  been  sugar-coated 
and  made  more  palatable  to  their  deli- 
cate savours.  Do  whatever  you  can  to 
make  their  stay  here  an  enjoyable  one. 
Let  it  contain  thrills  and  such  incidents 
that  they  may  rejoice  in  relating  to  their 
children  many  years  hence. 

To  the  Juniors,  who  are  shortly  to  take 
the  role  as  Seniors,  we  leave  our  well- 
worn  shoes,  that  it  may  be  easier  for 
them  to  resume  the  noble  and  highly 
meritorious  work  that  we  were  achiev- 
ing until  our  present  departure.  Let 
your  motto  be:  "Like  the  Class  of  '26 
shall  we  be." 

Furthermore,  in  order  that  their 
chances  for  success  will  be  assured  and 
that  they  may  not  complain  of  things 
left  undone  by  the  Class  of  '26,  we  have 
attempted  to  remove  as  many  obstacles 
as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  we  do 
leave  within  their  care  ten  copies  of 
"Primary  Instructions  in  Psychology." 
We  suggest  that  they  master  the  subject 
thoroughly. 

In  return  we  merely  ask  your  humble 
acceptance  as  our  executives  for  this, 
our  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

In  vi'itness  whereof,  we,  the  under- 
signed, have  affixed  the  Green  and  White 
Seal  of  the  Class  of  '26. 

Signed, 
Umpty  Shwenzel  Tear  A.  Bull 

Guzzle  Fuzzle  Dewt  N.  Away 

U.  N.  Noyme  N.  Veigle 

Get  D'Point 
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0\\x  Jlasicot 

BY  SAM  HORWITZ 


'TT/'T  is  the  usual  custom  of  departing 
jl  classes  to  designate  some  object  or  per- 
^^  son  as  a  mascot.  Said  mascot  is  gener- 
ally a  horse,  cow  or  mule.  We  are  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  custom  and  the  above 
laugh  is  the  result. 

True,  the  above  mentioned  animals  may 
kick,  particularly  the  mule,  which  is  known 
for  its  kicking  proclvities.  You  will  prob- 
ably wonder  how  this  nondescript  came  to 
be  selected  to  represent  a  dignified  group  of 
graduates.  His  birth  name  was,  and  still  is, 
Solis  Galob.  He  still  insists  it  wasn't  hi? 
fault.  His  selection  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he,  more  than  anyone  el:e,  has  retained  his 
early  characteristics.  One  look  at  those 
ears  will  suffice  to  show  why  the  mule  was 
not  picked.  The  large  bold  forehead  gave 
early  promise  of  a  great  future.  He  still  re- 
tains the  promise,  and  also  the  future.  Then 
take  a  long  look  at  his  clothes  (you  will  have 
to  take  a  long  look  to  find  them.)     They 


give  indications  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  girl,  but  after  many  long  years  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  little  boy. 

The  baby  blue  eyes  staring  cunningly  at 
you  are  still  with  him,  although  at  times  they 
are  indiscernable,  as  a  black  coloring  over- 
shadows them.  This  occurs  only  after  SoHs 
has  had  one  of  his  daily  squabbles  with  his 
quiet  room-mate.  Dr.  Asch.  The  few  hairs 
you  see  adorning  his  crowning  point,  gave 
promise  of  early  baldness;  but  this  was  not 
to  be,  as,  long  hours  spent  at  massaging,  and 
through  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use 
of  olive  oil,  he  has  managed  to  rai:e  a  few 
more  hairs,  thus  spoiling  a  perfectly  digni- 
fied looking  personage.  So  you  see  that 
young  Galob,  having  retained  his  early 
characteristics  to  such  a  marked  degree,  is 
deserving  of  this  signal  honor,  and  conse- 
quently we  feel  justified  in  having  chosen 
him  for  our  graduating  horseshoe. 
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MARTIN  B.  ROSENTHAL 


3  WAS  in  my  office  in  San  Francisco  on 
February  22,  1936,  thinking  of  my 
good  old  days  at  Farm  School  and  my 
old  classmates.  I  was  wondering  if  they 
had  made  out  as  well  as  I. 

I  had  discovered  a  way  of  reducing 
double  chins  to  normalcy  and  had  made 
quite  a  fortune. 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  my  secre- 
tary announced  that  the  president  of  the 
Bachelor's  Club  of  America  wanted  to 
see  me  in  reference  to  my  membership. 
When  he  was  shown  in  I  received  one  of 
the  biggest  shocks  of  my  life,  because 
the  president  was  none  other  than  Solis 
Galob.  No  wonder  I  was  shocked.  We 
got  to  talking  of  old  times,  and  Solis  told 
me  that  he  contemplated  a  trip  to  Farm 
School,  and  also  a  visit  to  our  old  class- 
mates if  they  could  be  found. 

I  decided  to  go  with  him  and  we  took 
the  Overland  Limited  the  next  day.  As 
we  were  sitting  in  the  smoker  a  flashily 
dressed  man  walked  over  to  us  and 
asked  us  if  we  cared  to  play  cards.  One 
look  at  him  convinced  me  that  he  was  a 
professional  gambler.  I  looked  closer, 
as  his  face  seemed  very  familiar,  and 
finally  recognized  him  to  be  Borushik. 
We  asked  him  about  Regal  and  found 
that  he  was  over  in  Africa  selling  a 
compound  to  take  the  kinkiness  out  of 
hair.  He  was  doing  quite  a  business  with 
the  colored  natives.  He  also  said  that 
Rummel  was  conducting  a  school  to  stop 
bees  from  stinging. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Farm  School.  We 
were  royally  received  by  Dean  Abromo- 
witz,  P.D.B.  From  him  1  learned  that 
Levitsky  was  a  poultry  instructor  in  the 
land  of  the  Wiffengoofens,  a  strange 
island  near  Canada.  We  stayed  for  din- 
ner and  met  Postmaster-General  Levin- 
son,  and  Rubin,  who  taught  English  at 
the  school.     He  seemed  to  be  very  popu- 


lar with  the  boys,  which  is  very  strange 
for  a  Farm  School  English  teacher. 

While  at  the  school.  Dean  Abromowitz 
suggested  having  a  class  banquet,  and  I 
promised  to  round  up  all  the  fellows. 
I  sent  letters  to  those  I  already  had  seen 
and  received  answers  saying  they  would 
be  glad  to  attend.  I  found  out  that 
Kleinfeld  was  Landscape  Instructor  at 
Doylestown  University.  I  went  up  to  see 
him  and  they  told  me  that  he  was  around 
at  Cohen's  National  Bank.  I  went  in 
and  saw  Kleinfeld  trying  to  borrow  some 
money,  but  Cohen  wouldn't  let  him  have 
it  for  less  than  20 '^r  interest.  No  won- 
der he  owned  a  National  Bank.  I  went 
in,  broke  up  the  argument  and  con- 
vinced them  both  to  come  to  the  ban- 
quet. I  also  asked  them  if  they  knew  of 
any  other  of  our  classmates,  and  learned 
that  Ev  Wilson  was  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Doylestown  and  that  San- 
toria  had  a  banana  stand  on  the  corner 
of  State  and  Main  Streets.  As  it  was 
Saturday  night  we  all  decided  to  go 
down  to  the  Orchards  and  hear  Hy 
Levin's  Syncopating  Melodious  Aggie 
Jazz  Band.  As  we  came  in  his  star  singer 
and  uke  player,  Ed  Hardiman,  was  sing- 
ing the  famous  ballad,  "I'm  Glad  I  Made 
You  Cry,  Dear,  Your  Face  Is  Cleaner 
Now,"  written  by  Blumberg,  who 
was  a  manufacturer  of  washable  gloves. 
We  all  went  back  to  Doylestown  from 
the  dance  and  my  classmates  all  prom- 
ised to  attend.  I  left  Galob  behind  to 
take  care  of  the  arrangements,  while  I 
looked  up  the  fellows. 

I  went  to  Philadelphia,  as  I  knew  that 
some  of  my  classmates  lived  there.  As 
I  got  out  of  Reading  Terminal  I  saw  a 
crowd  standing  around  a  man  who  was 
speaking  from  a  soap  box.  All  of  a  sud- 
den a  cop  rushed  up  and  arrested  him 
for  spreading  Socialistic  propaganda. 
He  also  grabbed  me  and  held  me  as  a 
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witness.  When  we  were  brought  before 
the  Judge  and  asked  our  names,  I 
promptly  told  mine  and  then  the  other 
two  told  theirs;  all  of  a  sudden  we 
rushed  together,  shook  hands  and 
slapped  each  other  on  the  back,  for  the 
Judge  was  none  other  than  Lanky  Sny- 
der, while  the  cop  turned  out  to  be  Gor- 
don and  the  Socialist,  Moe  Grossfield.  I 
told  them  of  the  coming  reunion  and 
they  promised  to  attend.  Snyder  told 
me  that  Kaplan  was  on  the  Mounted 
Force  and  still  had  "his  horse  Mort." 
Snyder  promised  to  bring  him  along. 


After  this  stirring  incident  I  went  to  a 
hotel.  I  was  given  a  room  and  was  about 
to  enter  the  elevator  when  Horwitz  came 
rushing  up  to  me  and  almost  shook  my 
hand  off;  he  told  me  that  he  was  just 
made  manager  of  the  hotel  after  a  sen- 
sational rise  on  the  elevator.  From  him 
I  learned  that  Fishstein,  Davis,  and  Pes- 
kin  were  in  the  egg  business.  They  ac- 
quired their  eggs  in  a  very  cheap  and 
funny  way.  They  would  get  booked  by 
a  local  vaudeville  house  for  an  act. 
Fishstein  would  go  out  on  the  stage  and 
begin  talking.  He  kept  talking  and  talk- 
ing until  the  people  were  ready  to  kill 
him.  Then  Peskin  would  walk  down 
one   aisle   and   Davis  the   other,   selling 


eggs  at  two  dollars  a  dozen.  The  people 
bought  them  readily  and  began  throw- 
ing. As  the  stage  was  padded  all  around 
very  few  eggs  were  broken,  so  they 
made  quite  a  bit  on  their  scheme. 

I  told  him  about  the  reunion  and  he 
promised  to  attend  and  also  to  tell  the 
three  egg  men  about  it. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  some 
of  the  fellows,  so  I  wrote  them  letters.  I 
wrote  to  Klein  and  Brown,  Inc.,  who  had 
the  largest  greenhouses  in  the  Middle 
We-st.  John  Asch  was  still  over  in  Ger- 
many studying  small  fruit  culture,  so  I 
wrote  him.  I  also  wrote  to  Katz  and 
Sheer,  the  large  orchard  men. 

As  I  was  writing  the  last  letter,  two 
big  butter  and  egg  men  from  the  West 
came  into  the  hotel.  Horwitz  also 
rushed  to  these  two  and  brought  Kisber 
and  Simons  over.  They  were  going  to 
meet  Taylor  and  Doremus,  the  ranchers, 
that  afternoon.  I  acquainted  them  with 
the  plans  of  the  banquet  and  after  se- 
curing their  promise  to  attend,  I  found 
that  I  was  needed  back  in  California  at 
once,  because  one  of  my  patrons  had  a 
double  chin  that  could  not  be  removed; 
so  I  bade  farewell  to  my  friends  and 
promised  to  see  them  at  the  reunion. 


^alutatorp 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

After  thus  securing  the  comfort  and  conveniences  of  the  student 
body,  the  Building  Committee  bent  their  endeavors  toward  proper  hous- 
ing for  our  cattle.  The  completed  Dairy  Barns  are  no  less  perfect  in 
detail  than  are  the  other  buildings. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  satisfactorily  heated,  which  makes  pos- 
sible a  basketball  team  and  winter  dances. 

And  last,  but  far  from  the  least,  are  the  Horticulture  and  Mechanics 
buildings,  which  complete  the  summary  of  the  major  improvements  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wonderful 
institution  will  continue  to  grow  and  perfect  itself  until  its  graduates 
will  be  sought  after  in  all  the  branches  of  Agriculture. 

To  accomplish  the  results  obtained  by  this  institution  is  a  stupen- 
dous task  which  only  one  who  has  gone  through  the  mill  can  appreciate. 
We  feel  the  futility  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
moulded,  and  been  a  part  of  our  lives  at  school,  and  can  only  hope  that 
in  our  deeds  they  will  find  their  trust  and  their  teachings  amply  justified. 

As  we  depart  from  our  Alma  Mater,  it  is  with  a  sincere  belief  that 
we  were  the  pioneers  of  a  bigger  and  better  Farm  School. 

This  day  marks  a  new  era  in  our  own  little  history  and  it  is  with 
pride  and  joy  that  we  welcome  you  to  our  humble  ceremonies. 
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Come  on,  Kid  Kollegiate,  tack  on  your 
earphones  'cause  Station  C-0-U-N-C-I-L 
is  now  broadcasting,  Daddy  Joe  as  the 
official  announcer.     Yea  BO. 

The  first  spasm  on  today's  program 
will  be  a  talk  by  Hans  Full  on  the 
Hops  at  N.  F.  S.  during  1925. 

"Ladies  and  whosoever  may  be  in  your 
presence.  During  the  past  year  the  stu- 
dent Council  threw  some  mighty  mean 
shin  digs.  All  the  old  stunts  and  a  flock 
of  new  ones  were  used  to  put  them  over. 
And  the  females;  shades  of  Venus.  We 
had  a  larger  assortment  of  colors,  sizes, 
shapes  and  types  than  did  King  Solomon 
back  in  ye  olde  days. 

The  outstanding  struggle  of  the  year 
was  the  May  Hop — Quite  a  crew  of 
Janes  were  out;  the  music  was  four 
times  better  than  good ;  and  as  for  re- 
freshments—OH !     BOY! 

Don't  think  that  this  was  the  only 
scrimmage  of  the  year.  No,  a  thousand 
times  no.  Just  listen  to  the  following 
and  be  enlightened.  The  first  dance  of 
the  year  was  in  the  windy  month  of 
March.  'Twas  a  kind  of  welcome  to  the 
Mutts.  After  this,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  came  the  May  hop,  followed  by 
a  Ritzy  affair  on  July  4th,  and  lest  ye 
forget,  quite  a  few  of  the  alumni  were 
out  over  the  Foui'th  and  Fifth.  What 
about  the  Hallowe'en  dance?  Well, 
Kiddo — we  had  spooks,  witches,  'n 
everything  else  that  go  to  make  a  Hal- 
lowe'en dance  the  Hot  Tamale.  Now  the 
Basketball  Hop,  which  dribbled  around 
on  January  16th,  panned  out  as  one  of 
the  shining  lights  of  the  year.  Now  dear 
listeners,  my  time  is  up,  so  I'll  give  way 
and  clear  the  floor  (amid  applause  of 
course)   for  the  next  speaker." 

"Frank  Futer  now  talking.  Well, 
folks,  the  Council  had  its  flsts  in  three 
banquets  thus  far.  First  came  the 
Freshman  Banquet,  which  was  given  as 
a  welcome  to  the  incoming  Mutts.  It 
was  a  keen  affair  with  a  menu  befitting 
a  king.  The  entertainment  was  spicy 
and  full  of  PEP.  Following  close  upon 
the  heels  of  this  came  the  Alumni  Ban- 
quiet.  It  was  a  winner  from  start  to 
finish.  Next  in  line  was  the  Football 
Victory  Banquet.  And  if  it  was  a  fail- 
ure, well,  so  is  your  old  man.  Boy,  it 
was   sure   some   nifty   spread.      At  this 


banquet  tokens  were  given  to  the  worthy 
football  players,  as  well  as  praise,  which 
they  rightly  deserved. 

Hold  your  horses,  your  Uncle  Dudley 
isn't  finished  yet.  A  new  banquet  is 
being  introduced  this  year,  namely,  'The 
Election  Banquet!'  All  student  body  offi- 
cers will  be  elected  at  this  time.  If  it's 
one-tenth  as  good  as  the  past  banquets, 
it'll  sure  be  a  mean  success.  Now,  folks, 
I'll  end  my  part  of  the  program  by 
warbling  that  well-known  song  entitled, 
'When  It's  Moonlight  on  the  Pluto  Wa- 
ters, I'll  Come  Running  Home  to  You.'  " 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
council  but  you  haven't  heard  all.  First, 
I'll  tell  of  the  picnic.  The  faculty  gave 
the  entire  student  body  the  day  off.  No, 
it  did  not  break  their  hearts  'cause  they 
have  been  mighty  good  to  us  all  through 
the  year.  And  I  wish  to  thank  them  in 
behalf  of  the  Student  Council  for  their 
co-operation.  Oh!  you  want  to  hear 
about  the  picnic.  Well,  we  played  games, 
and  had  just  oodles  of  fun.  The  feed  was 
the  good  old  picnic  type,  and  everyone 
had  a  good  time. 

The  Student  Council  also  conducted  a 
trip  to  the  Walker  Gordon  Farms.  Those 
who  made  the  trip  had  a  chance  to  look 
over  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  dairy 
farms  in  the  country.  The  overseer  was 
very  accommodating.  He  explained  how 
the  plant  was  operated,  then  showed  us 
all  around  the  cow  barns,  hay  barns, 
dairy  plant,  etc.  The  trip  was  educa- 
tional and  interesting. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  a  chess 
tournament  was  conducted  by  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  It  was  run  according  to 
rules,  and  proved  to  be  a  huge  success. 
The  Student  Council  also  took  part  in 
several  other  minor  social  affairs,  but 
time  is  limited,  so  I'll  cut  my  act  short. 
If  any  of  my  listeners  happen  to  discover 
what  makes  the  Tower  of  Pisa  lean,  let 
me  know,  as  I  wish  to  take  some  myself. 

Well,  folks,  you  have  heard  all  the 
speakers.  We  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  the  next  year's  Student  Council  all 
the  luck  in  the  world  and  sincerely  hope 
they  make  a  rip-roaring  success. 

Station  C-O-U-N-C-I-L,  of  The  Na- 
tional Farm  School,  now  signing  off. 
Good-NIGHT. 
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Student  Body  Graduating  Claas 


Hy  Levin's  jazz 

Teetsie's  beard 

Joe  Kisber  s  love  sonnets 

Divy's  stale  jokes 

Santoria's  daily  telephone  conversations 

"Ike"  Klein's  packages  from  home 

John  Asch's  fairy  tales 

Class  of  1926 

Room  lO's  poker  sessions 

Satchel's  satchel 

Shiek's  trick  vest 

Ed.  Hardiman's  "uke" 

Marty  Rosenthal's  double  chin 

Ed.  Gordon's  Saturday  night  dates 

Rex  Regal's  head  of  hair 

Ween's  athletic  ability 

Lanky  Snyder's  after  dinner  speechs 

Grossfield's  arguments 


Yap's  yap 

Farm  School 

Steinman's  stutter 

"Spuds"  Rosenthal's  two  front  teeth 

Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  (?) 

A  few  young  ladies  from  Doylestown 

Halloway's  school  girl  complexion 

Details  at  the  dairy 

Most  of  our  breakage  deposit 

Miller's  saxophone 

The  new  hosiery  mill  across  the  road 

Four  corners  at  Main  and  State  Sts. 

Chapel  services 

Sunday  night  movies 

Mr.  Laubner's  lectures 

Mr.  McKown's  "Macbeth" 

Soils  Galob  '26 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

School  which  we  entered  three  years  ago  has  vanished.  We  are  the  last 
group  to  graduate  from  this  institution  that  will  ever  cherish  the  fond 
memories  of  Pioneer  Hall.  During  our  stay  here  a  tremendous  growth 
has  taken  place  in  our  Alma  Mater.  Many  old  traditions  have  become 
obsolete  and  new  reforms  have  been  adopted.  We  have  seen  history 
in  the  making. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  happiness  in  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  one  rung  higher  on  the  ladder  toward  our  goal,  toward  success. 
Yet  also,  there  is  an  indescribable  feeling,  a  feeling  of  sadness  which 
causes  us  to  become  thoughtful  when  we  think  that  for  the  last  time 
we  must  bid  farewell  to  our  Alma  Mater  and  all  that  it  has  meant  to  us. 

In  taking  leave  of  our  teachers,  our  gratitude  toward  them  would 
be  poorly  expressed  if  we  did  not  follow  our  words  with  deeds. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors,  what  can  we  say  in  the  matter  of 
appreciation?  Their  efforts,  their  ever-present  picture  of  the  Krauskopf 
goal  has  made  possible  our  education  here.  With  the  broadening  of 
the  school  through  their  efforts  has  come  a  corresponding  broadening 
to  us.  Fellow-Classmates,  may  this  broadening  process  never  cease,  but 
continue  until  the  end. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  school.  Our  final  word  is  that  whatever 
success  we  achieve  in  the  future  we  will  look  to  our  Alma  Mater  as  the 
source  of  it.  If  we  fail  to  live  useful  lives,  the  burden  of  this  lies  with 
us.     The  school  has  done  its  best. 
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^^f^HE  Class  of  '26  in  departing  from  the  portals  of  N.  F.  S.,  leaves  a  heritage 
%^y   of  prosperity.     Through  the  natural  and  acquired  ability   of  its  leaders 
and  managers,  and  the  complete  cooperation  of  its  many  friends,   it  has 
succeeded  in  its  enterprises  most  satisfactorily. 

The  Gleaner  has  been  no  exception,  for  although  only  five  issues  have 
been  published,  each  has  measured  up  to  past  standards  and  several  have  earn- 
ed praises  hitherto  unequalled  in  Gleaner  annals. 

The  year  has  been  successful  agriculturally,  socially  and  athletically,  as 
may  be  witnessed  by  a  complete  history  of  events  and  activities  in  these 
magazines. 

New  and  worthy  organizations  have  sprung  into  existence  which  bid 
fair  to  develop  into  powerful  beneficial  influences  on  future  Farm  School  life. 
The  "Varsity  Club"  and  the  proposed  "Scientific  Hick  Club"  are  examples  of 
these. 

As  a  parting  word  to  our  successors,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
harmonious  cooperation  between  themselves  and  the  faculty  is  the  secret  of  a 
successful  year.  The  timely  application  of  the  simple  but  infinitely  wise 
"Golden  Rule"  will  eliminate  the  detours  on  the  short,  though  hazardous  road 
to  graduation. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  staff  has  multiplied  in  size  this  year.  It  has 
been  our  firm  conviction  (since,  amply  justified)  that  the  larger  the  staff,  the 
wider  the  interest.  We  have  found  our  comparatively  large  staff  highly 
practicable,  immensely  beneficial  and  in  fact,  almost  indispensable.  Through 
their  aid  we  have  been  able  to  circulate  our  desires  throughout  the  school  by 
personal  contact  with  each  student,  which  is  the  prime  requisite  of  the  Gleaner. 

With  these  few  words  of  council  we  turn  over  our  offices  to  our  success- 
ors with  sincere  goods  wishes  for  continued  prosperity,  and  a  bigger  and  better 
Gleaner. 
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'*#ob  of  iiligbt" 

By  Ellias  Tobenkin 

BY  T.  RUBIN  '26 


/fffO  READ  "God  of  Might"  is  to  be- 
ll      lieve  in  the  might  of  God. 
^^^        A  young  immigrant  boy,  Sam- 
uel Wosserraan,   settles  in  Lincoln,   111., 
and  starts   working  in  a   local  store. 

The  new  world  and  contact  with  the 
people  of  a  small,  American  town  leaves 
an  unusual  impression  on  him,  and  helps 
him  to  form  a  new  view  on  life.  A  few 
months  later  Samuel  visits  Chicago,  and, 
being  disappointed  in  the  life  of  a  big 
and  vicious  city,  he  returns  to  Lincoln, 
to  its  simple,  charming  people  and  its 
quiet,  democratic  life. 

Ten  years  later  Samuel,  who  grows 
up  in  the  gentile  surroundings,  becomes 
a  prominent  business  man  in  his  town. 


He  falls  in  love  with  a  Christian  girl, 
Jessie,  and  marries  her. 

Samuel  seems  to  have  reached  the 
"top"  and  yet  he  is  unhappy.  His  un- 
happiness  with  its  deep  psychological 
roots  is  the  essence  of  the  novel. 

"  God  of  Might,"  however,  is  more 
than  a  mere  work  on  religious  or  inter- 
marriage problems.  It  deals  with  para- 
mount topics.  It  puts  under  the  light  the 
present  condition  of  American  Jewry, 
the  problem  of  Americanization,  and  the 
tragedy  of  "half  life,"  which  term  the 
author  uses  as  a  means  of  describing 
Samuel's  married  life. 

The  whole  book  is  written  in  realistic 
style  and  leaves  on  the  reader  a  vivid 
lasting  impression. 


■V   "^   V 


jfaretoell 


# 


RADUATION  is  nigh.  Within  the 
last  year  we  have  seen  the  Gleaner 
make  immense  strides.  Comments 
from  other  exchanges  have  been  compli- 
mentary and  often  of  constructive  criticism. 
The  improvement  over  that  of  the  previous 
years'  publications  has  been  of  exalting  sat- 
isfaction to  all  those  interested  in  the  maga- 
zine. The  staff  has  been,  no  doubt,  parti- 
ally responsible  for  the  success  that    has 


been  achieved;  but  greater  credit  is  due  to 
the  contributors  who  have  been  ever  faith- 
fuly  striving  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
toward  perfecting  their  work.  As  a  parting 
word  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  greater 
number  of  the  students  seek  enjoyment  in 
writing  for  the  Gleaner.  Individual  attain- 
ment in  this  field  of  endeavor  is  equal  to 
personal  glory  in  athletics.     Give  it  a  trial. 
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tKtje  #teat  Sacrifice 

BY  HERBERT  FISHTEIN  '26 


3N  the  poor  artistic  settlement  of 
Greenwich  Village  lived  a  painter, 
one  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Low.  His 
long  wavy  hair,  his  bow  tie,  and  untidy 
dress,  certainly  bespoke  his  profession. 

Isaac  was  an  immigrant,  who  in  his 
native  land  had  dreamt  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities in  America ;  but  as  yet  his  goal 
seemed  very  far  away,  and  his  paintings 
barely  brought  him  food   and   lodging. 

All  day  Isaac  stayed  in  his  shabby 
little  room  on  Sixth  Avenue,  painting, 
and  when  finished  he  would  place  the 
product  of  his  labor  under  his  arrn  and 
would  go  from  store  to  store  trying  to 
sell  it. 

Isaac  was  offered  many  positions  with 
advertising  firms,  but  though  the  money 
they  paid  was  a  temptation  it  was  be- 
neath him  to  accept. 

His  ambition  was  to  paint  a  master- 
piece that  would  amaze  the  entire  world 
and  bring  him  honor,  glory,  and  wealth 
far  exceeding  his  wildest  dreams. 

One  rainy  day  as  Isaac  was  taking  one 
of  his  paintings  to  a  storekeeper  with  the 
hope  of  getting  a  better  price,  a  portrait 
in  a  show  window  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. Drawing  closer  he  saw  it  was  the 
picture  of  an  artist  who  had  just  painted 
his  masterpiece  and  beneath  it  were  the 
following  words  in  large  letters: 

"  The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Art  Paint- 
ings will  be  held  at  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  on  Nov.  19, 
1926.  First  Prize,  $25,000;  Second 
Prize,  $15,000,  and  Third  Prize, 
$5,000." 

Isaac  read  it  again  and  again  and 
then,  forgetting  that  he  was  in  the 
street,  let  out  a  cry,  "Oh  God,  now  will  I 
paint  my  masterpiece." 

Immediately  he  returned  home,  en- 
tirely forgetting  his  original  intentions, 
and  started  to  take  inventory  of  all  he 


possessed,  so  that  he  might  turn  it  into 
money  in  order  to  buy  paints  and  canvas 
for  his  great  masterpiece.  It  did  seem 
as  though  Isaac  had  at  last  received  his 
divine  inspiration. 

To  suceed  meant  everything  that  Isaac 
hoped  for;  to  fail — meant  never  to  paint 
again. 

Day  and  night  the  small  lamp  burned 
while  Isaac  painted.  It  seemed  that  the 
man  had  a  constitution  of  iron  to  be  able 
to  exist  upon  so  little  food  and  sleep ;  but 
he  dreamt  of  the  day  when  his  name 
would  be  on  the  lips  of  all  the  world. 
And  then — there  would  be  much  time 
for  sleep  and  plenty  of  sweet  things  to 
eat. 

There  came  the  day  when  all  the 
paintings  must  be  brought  to  the 
museum,  and  then  for  seven  days  the 
artists  would  be  busy  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  their  works  of  art.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  exhibition  would  be 
opened  to  the  public  and  prizes  awarded. 

That  day  as  Isaac  carried  his  painting 
to  the  museum,  his  body  quivered,  his 
step  was  uncertain,  and  his  face  held  a 
haggard  look.  He  was  tired  and  hun- 
gry ;  but  his  soul  was  strong  and  he 
knew  that  under  his  arm  he  carried  his 
masterpiece. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Isaac 
journeyed  to  his  hall  of  fame.  Upon  en- 
tering his  name,  he  was  given  a  number 
and  shown  the  place  where  his  picture 
would  hang.  Isaac  gazed  around  the 
room.  It  was  very  broad  and  high,  the 
walls  all  beautifully  decorated  and  the 
floor  of  pretty  white  marble.  Then  his 
eyes  brightened  and  his  heart  swelled, 
for  with  all  this  artistic  atmosphere 
about  him,  he  now  felt  sure  of  himself. 

Isaac's  picture  was  to  hang  high  up 
on  the  wall  along  with  many  others,  and 
in  order  to  reach  the  place  a  temporary 
staircase  had  been  erected. 
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Up  this  staircase  he  climbed,  pausing 
every  few  steps  for  a  rest.  It  was  at  the 
very  top  that  his  picture  was  to  hang. 
To  Isaac  this  meant  nothing.  In  fact,  he 
enjoyed  the  climb,  for  he  felt  he  was 
climbing  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  goal. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairase  there  was 
constructed  a  scaffold  upon  which  the 
artist  stood  and  placed  his  paints.  The 
scaffold  was  but  three  feet  wide. 

The  next  day  Isaac  was  up  bright  and 
early.  Without  having  a  bite  to  eat  he 
started  off  for  the  museum.  Immedi- 
ately he  began  to  add  the  finishing 
touches.  It  seemed  that  he  spoke  to  his 
brush,  for  each  time  it  was  placed  on  the 
canvas  a  beautiful  change  seemed  to 
take  place. 

Isaac's  painting  was  then  interrupted 
by  a  stranger  vv^ho  had  climbed  up  to  the 
scaffold  to  view  some  of  the  paintings 
already  finished.  Isaac  wondered  upon 
seeing  the  man,  for  he  knew  that  the 
place  was  only  opened  to  artists  who 
still  had  some  work  to  do  upon  their 
paintings. 

The  stranger,  after  inspecting  various 
pieces,  walked  over  to  v/h^re  Isaac  sat 
painting  and  quietly  watched  fhe  move- 
ments of  the  brush  and  studied  the  pic- 
ture. After  a  while  Isaac  arose  to,,stretch 
his  tired  and  cramped  body,  and,  facing 
the  stranger,  asked  if  he  also  had  a 
painting  on  exhibition.  The  stranger 
then  explained  that  he  was  president  of 
the  Art  Department  of  the  Museum  and 
that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  judges. 

Hearing  this,  Isaac's  face  reddened 
and  he  politely  asked  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  criticize  his 
picture. 

He  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
scaffold  directly  in  front  of  the  picture. 
After  a  few  moments  he  spoke  and  his 
words  cheered  Isaac,  for  the  stranger 
said  it  was,  indeed,  the  best  he  had  seen. 
The  gentleman  then,  to  get  a  better  view, 
took  a  step  backward  and  then  another. 
Isaac  turned  to  regard  him  and  what  he 


beheld  filled  his  eyes  with  horror.  The 
stranger,  forgetting  he  was  standing  on 
a  scaffold  merely  three  feet  in  width, 
was  already  at  its  edge  and  had  lifted 
his  foot  to  take  the  last  vital  step,  the 
step  that  would  drop  his  body  fifty  feet 
below  to  that  hard  marble  floor. 

Isaac  realized  that  to  yell  would  be 
useless  since  the  man  was  too  concen- 
trated in  his  observation ;  to  leap  at  him 
might  cause  the  death  of  both.  All  these 
thoughts  passed  through  Isaac's  mind  in 
a  moment  as  he  stood  there  brush  in 
hand.  Soraething  had  to  be  done.  Isaac's 
eyes  brightene.l  and  then  teared  as  he 
noticed  the  brush  in  his  hand.  With  a 
crying  heart  he  flung  the  brush  at  his 
masterpiece. 

The  stranger  beholding  this  vandalism 
sprang  for'vard  to  save  the  picture,  but 
it  was  too  late. 

"'What  have  you  done?"  he  cried. 
"You  have !" 

Isaac's  sobbings  stayed  further 
speech.  Isaac  pointed  to  the  edge  of 
the  scaffold  and  the  stranger  under- 
stood. He  nodded,  and  laid  a  pitying 
hand  on  Isaac's  shoulder. 

"Poor  fellow,"  he  sympathized,  "how 
can  I  ever  repay !" 

But  Isaac,  robbed  of  the  charm  that 
had  sustained  him  through  weeks  of 
sleepless  nights  and  foodless  days,  col- 
lapse! in  a  heap  to  the  floor  of  the 
scaffold. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  it  was  only 
to  shut  them  again.  For  the  room  he  was 
in  was  the  room  of  his  dreams.  There 
were  the  rich  tapestries,  the  beautiful 
rugs,  the  masterpieces  of  art  on  the 
vvalls  that  he  had  so  often  pictured  in  his 
reveries.  Even  the  bed  he  reposed  in 
was  of  majestic  teakwood  and  the  bed- 
clothing  of  silk.  The  room  spoke  of 
riches.  Isaac  now  remembered  with  a 
pang  that  this  could  never  be  his. 

The  door  opened  gently.  It  was  the 
stranger  for  whom  Isaac  had  made  his 
great  sacrifice. 

Explanations  were  forthcoming  and 
he  had  not  long  to  wait.  Isaac  was  to 
remain  in  the  stranger's  home  and  paint 
masterpieces  to  his  heart's  content.  And 
Isaac,  as  he  lay  blinking  over  his  good 
fortune,  realized  how  fickle  a  creature 
fate  is. 
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Jligjjtp  %ikt  a  pear 

BY  WM.  R.  POWELL 


3 JUST  couldn't  sleep  last  night.  No 
Sir!  Just  couldn't.  I  had  the  tooth- 
ache so  bad  that  I  had  to  get  up  and 
pace  the  floor.  I  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  It  had  been  raining,  but 
now  a  bright  harvest  moon  went  gliding 
in  and  out  among  the  clouds.  The  dis- 
tant sound  of  a  dog  barking  reached  me 
clearly  through  the  midnight  air.  It  was 
just  the  kind  of  a  night  that  sound  car- 
ries far;  and  when  the  moon  revealed 
itself  you  could  see  for  a  great  distance 
over  the  fields  of  shocked  corn. 

Far  down  the  road  I  spied  an  ap- 
proaching vehicle  and  from  the  occu- 
pant's plaintive  whistle  and  by  the  gaunt 
grey  mule  that  jogged  along  with  a  ram- 
shackle buggy  in  his  wake,  I  knew  it  to 
be  Jackson  White,  a  darkey  who  lived 
about  one  hundred  yards  down  the  road. 
He  always  whistled  that  old  hymn 
"When  the  Roll  is  Called  Up  Yonder," 
to  keep  away  evil  spirits. 

At  this  juncture  of  my  observation,  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  mouth  reminded  me 
that  the  cool  night  air  was  doing  my 
tooth  no  good ;  so  I  continued  my  pacing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The 
buggy  couldn't  have  been  far  from  the 
house  when  suddenly  the  rattle  of  wheels 
stopped  and,  with  it,  the  whistling. 

"Lord  of  Mercy!"  came  from  the 
buggy,  followed  by  an  unearthly  screech 
and  roar  that  rent  the  still  air  like  a 
devil's  laugh  from  the  gates  of  hell.  I 
leaped  to  the  window!  A  cloud  ob- 
scured the  moon,  but  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  huge  black  form  as  it  leaped  from 
the  roadside  and  landed  on  the  rump  of 
Jackson's  mule.  The  darkey  slumped 
into  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  the  buggy. 


That  was  sufficient  for  me,  and  wait- 
ing to  see  no  more,  I  dove  into  bed  and 
ducked  my  head  under  the  covers.  From 
my  snug  retreat  I  heard  some  one  run- 
ning up  the  road  and  Jackson's  boy,  who 
had  evidently  been  waiting  for  his 
father,  yelled,  "I'm  comin'.  Dad."  There 
were  sounds  of  a  scuffle  and  it  was  with 
great  relief  that  a  few  minutes  later  I 
heard  the  boy's  triumphant,  "I  got  him, 
Dad." 

Somehow  during  the  excitement  my 
toothache  had  vanished  and  as  I 
stretched  out  in  bed  a  feeling  of  deliri- 
ous warmth  crept  over  me. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  the  next 
time  I  opened  my  eyes  the  sun  was 
streaming  in  my  window.  The  first 
thought  that  entered  my  head  was  of 
the  past  night's  escapade.  Scurrying  to 
the  window,  half  expecting  to  find  signs 
of  a  scuffle  on  the  wet  ground,  yet  chid- 
ing myself  for  considering  it  more  than 
a  bad  dream,  I  saw  heaped  there  on  the 
side  of  the  road  the  remains  of  Jackson 
White's  buggy,  and  hoof  prints  showed 
where  his  mule  had  bolted  with  fright. 

Laugh !  I  should  say  I  did  when, 
looking  down  the  road,  I  saw  the  terrible 
beast  of  last  night's  attack.  It  turned 
out  of  the  darkey's  barnyard  and  with  a 
foot  of  broken  halter  rope  in  tow,  am- 
bled down  the  road  toward  "White 
Eagle  Farm."  The  big  black  beast  with 
ears  as  long  as  my  forearms  was  none 
other  than  "Zip,"  Farm  School's  notori- 
ous mule. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

On  the  night  of  November  6th,  "Zip," 
our  famous  mule,  broke  loose  and  ter- 
rified the  countryside  with  such  antics 
as  I  have  above  described. 
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BY  F.  S'lONirCH  '28 
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NSETTLED  conditionsin 
Cuba,"  dictated  the  History 
teacher,  a  singular  expression 
on  his  face  which  teachers  always  wear 
when  about  to  bring  disaster  upon  the 
heads  of  their  most  worthy  pupils. 

Jack  Blott  poised  his  well-sharpened 
pencil  and  looked  up  expectantly.  Jntil 
those  words  were  uttered  he  had  been 
building  air  castles  galore. 

"Events  leading  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,"  concluded  the  teacher,  and 
then  rose  with  a  very  dignified  air. 

"This  lesson  is  to  be  well  prepared," 
he  continued,  "for  tomorrow  you  will  be 
given  an  oral  examination  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

At  the  word  examination.  Jack,  being 
human,  was  slightly  startled.  It  set  him 
to  thinking.  This  was  an  excellent  op- 
portunity. He  must  "make  a  hit"  with 
his  room-mate,  Dick  Trems.  Dick  Trems' 
name  had  a  regular  berth  on  the  Honor 
Roll,  while  Jack  had  to  be  contented 
with  average  grades.  What  better  way 
to  do  it  than  to  be  on  the  Honor  Roll  and 
have  his  name  read  off  before  the  whole 
school.  He  would  study  for  this  exam- 
ination and  pass  it  with  high  marKS. 
That  surely  would  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  He  must  convince  Jack 
that  he  could  acquire  good  marks  in  his 
studies  if  he  tried. 

At  that  moment  the  bell  rang.  With 
new  courage  Jack  stepped  to  Dick's  side 
and  together  they  walked  toward  the 
"dorm." 

Dick,  with  a  casual  smile,  said,  "I  sup- 
pose that  exam  will  mean  another  even- 
ing spent  in  studying.  All  I've  done  this 
week  was  stuay.  Never  any  time  at  my 
own  disposal. 

"Hard  luck,"  commented  Jack,  who 
wished  words  would  not  fail  him  so  exas- 
peratingly  when  he  wanted  to  talk  flu- 
ently. 

"I  heard  there  was  a  wonderful  show 
at  the  Strand  this  week,"  Dick  continu- 
ed, "but  it  might  as  will  be  in  Turkey 
for  all  the  good  it  will  do  me." 

"What's  the  name  of  it?"  asked  Jack, 
for  want  of  any  better  remark,  and  then 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  knew  the 
name   of   it   himself.      Richard   Barthel- 


me.ss  in  the  "Bright  Shawl,"  to  be  sure! 
He  had  read  an  account  of  it  in  a  movie 
magazine  and  had  vowed  he  would  see 
it. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  on  him  that  may- 
be Dick  might  want  to  go.  He  suggest- 
ed it  to  him,  and  finally  they  agreed  to 
"skip"  study  period,  "catch"  the  7 
o'clock  tram  to  town,  and  see  the  picture. 

There  they  were,  two  "villains,"  com- 
fortably cuddled  up  inside  the  warm 
building,  down  near  the  front. 

Never  before  had  either  of  them  had  a 
better  time.  Jack  remembered  every 
scene  of  the  picture  before  him.  That 
show  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  To- 
gether they  almost  lived  through  the 
trials  of  the  oppressed  Cubans — so  in- 
tense was  their  interest.  It  ended  all  too 
soon. 

Hurriedly  they  rushed  through  the 
departing  ground.  More  than  once  one 
or  the  other,  pushed  about  by  the  bulg- 
ing mass  of  people,  was  caused  to  apolo- 
gize for  stepping  on  somebody's  toes  or 
perhaps  for  elbowing  another  in  the 
chest.  To  one  gentleman  in  particular 
Jack  had  accidentally  administered  a 
blow  upon  the  leg.  Without  daring  to 
look  up  into  his  face,  he  hurriedly  "par- 
doned" himself  and  pushed  forward. 
Once  on  the  outside  they  chatted  freely. 

What  did  it  matter  if  they  were  un- 
prepared for  the  morrow's  exam.  "Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we 
die,"  was  their  consoling  thought.  Who 
cared  for  the  Honor  Roll ! 

"Did  you  study  for  the  test?"  he  un- 
consciously found  himself  asking  Dick. 
Without  a  doubt  they  were  partners  in 
misery. 

A  drizzling  rain  fell  noiselessly.  A 
general  calm  was  brooding  over  every- 
thing. 

Jack's  thoughts  broke  open  with 
lightning  speed.  What  was  that  which 
Dick  was  saying?  Hadn't  completed  his 
studies.  It  is  indeed  great  to  have  time 
for  pleasure  and  studies.  Didn't  see  how 
some  people  did  it! 

Time  for  pleasure — and  studies,  too ! 
Maybe — he  ought  to  have  studied  a  little 
in  the  afternoon.  The  thought  worried 
him. 

The  next  morning  Jack  Blott,  for  the 
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first  time  found  himself  dreading  the 
second  period.  That  test  was  going  to 
be  his  Waterloo — not  a  moment  to 
glance  at  the  assignment.  Why  did  he 
play  that  prank.  He  ha'l  gained  naught 
in  seeing  that  picture  last  evening. 

The  second  period  had  arrived.  Jack 
took  his  seat  totally  disheartened.  Ac- 
cording to  alphabetical  order  he  was 
fourth  on  the  list — not  even  a  chance  to 
bluff. 

The  first  pupil  called  upon  to  recite 
had  evidently  not  studied,  for  he  sat 
down  a  few  seconds  after  he  got  up.  The 
same  occurred  with  the  second.  The 
third  student's  seat  was  vacant. 

"The  oppressions  of  the  Cubans," 
called  out  the  teacher.    "Mr.  Blott." 

Unconsciously  he  rose.  Cubans — Cu- 
bans— what  did  he  know  about  Cubans? 
Where  did  he  hear  that  word  before ! 
Cubans!  Suddenly  he  recalled  that  the 
test  concerned  the  Spanish-American 
War — of  all  things  ! 

"The  oppressions  of  the  Cubans,"  be- 
gan Jack,  in  an  impressive  voice,  "were 
very  severe " 


Then  there  flashed  before  him  the 
scene  of  the  previous  evening  and  he 
began  to  recite.  The  class  room  faded 
away  into  oblivion.  He  was  at  the  Strand 
seated  well  toward  the  front.  Vividly 
he  related  all  of  that  sad  history  as  it 
had  been  impressed  upon  him.  Eloquent- 
ly he  enlarged  on  all  the  trials  of  the 
oppressed,  tortured  people,  their  hard- 
ships, their  revolt,  their  means  of  deliv- 
erance, their  escapes — all  were  entered 
into  his  narrative.  Fully  five  minutes  he 
held  the  class  spellbound.  And  then — 
with  a  triumphant  glance  at  Dick,  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

After  a  long-delayed  silence,  the 
amazed  teacher  rose.  "Mr.  Blott,  he 
was  saying,  "that  was  one  of  the  best 
recitations  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 
I'm  extremely  satisfied  with  such  work. 
But  remember,  Mr.  Jack  Blott,  tomorrow 
we  have  the  results  of  the  Spanish-Am- 
erican War  and  not  Reginald  Denny,  in 
"The  Kid's  Last  Fight,"  which  is  featur- 
ing at  the  Strand  tonight. 
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Part  1 

5000  B.  C? 

■RATHER  and  son  were  holding  a  con- 
Tr  ference  in  their  cozy  little  den 
(flfc^  somewhere  between  the  Ozark 
trail  and  the  Red  Sea.  Father  was  some 
seven  feet  tall  and  brawny  as  a  rhinoc- 
eros, covered  all  over  with  hair,  now 
turned  white  as  a  door  mat.  Son  was 
eight  feet  in  height  and  could  shoot  fif- 
teen-pound rocks  seventy  feet  by  plac- 
ing them  on  his  arm  muscles  and  merely 
twitching  them.  The  conference  lasted 
five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
son  discovered  what  the  father  was  driv- 
ing at.  Father  wanted  him  to  get  a  wife ; 
and  so  son  killed  a  couple  of  dinosaurs 
for  papa,  chose  his  best  Sunday  club  and 
sallied  forth  to  club  himself  a  spouse.  It 
was  three  weeks  before  he  discovered  a 
human  habitation.  It  was  a  magnificent 
place,  located  on  a  cliff'  of  genuine  gran- 


ite, bearing  a  cave  five  feet  wider  than 
his  own. 

The  wife-hunter  entered  the  domicile 
and  sought  out  the  Master.  He  gently 
stood  him  aside  and  took  a  good  look 
at  the  wife.  Then  he  picked  up  a  goodly 
sized  boulder,  unsheathed  his  flint  chisel 
and  stone  hammer  and  by  nightfall  of 
the  next  day  succeeded  in  carving  out 
in  hieroglyphics  the  fact  that  the  wife  of 
the  present  Master  of  the  cave  was  soon 
to  be  his  own.  Two  days  later  the  in- 
furiated master  finished  answering  the 
challenge. 

Then  the  marital  operations  began. 
At  a  given  signal  from  the  woman  in 
question,  the  two  men  sprang  at  each 
other,  swinging  their  clubs  with  all  their 
miight  (which,  believe  me,  was  not  the 
puny  display  of  strength  we  humans 
succeed  in  showing  these  days),  and 
every  once  in  awhile  landing  a  blow  with 
a  crash  a  few  degrees  louder  than  deaf- 
ening. But  so  far  each  blow  had  landed 
on  the  head,  so  of  course  resulted  in  no 
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injury.  Fortune,  however,  being  as  fickle 
a  creature  then,  as  it  is  now,  gravitated 
toward  the  side  of  the  offensive,  and  the 
defendant  hit  the  wife-seeker  so  hard  a 
blow  on  the  top  story  that  the  club  broke 
off  at  the  handle.  In  two  seconds  he  was 
being  done  to  a  turn  on  a  blazing  fire 
while  the  new  husband  talked  things 
over  with  his  new  wife.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  cook,  excited  over  this  pleasing 
turn  of  events,  let  her  late  lord  and  mas- 
ter burn  a  little  too  much. 

Part  Tavo 

Turbulent  Rome  was  boiling  over  with 
insurrections,  murders,  massacres,  con- 
spiracies and  assorted  hangings,  brought 
on  by  the  assassination  of  the  immortal 
Caesar,  and  seasoned  with  Octavious'  as- 
pirations for  an  undisputed  dictatorship 
over  the  eternal  city,  while  Anthony,  on 
whom  the  cares  of  half  an  empire  rested 
but  lightly,  played  hide  and  seek  with 
the  charming  Cleopatra  in  her  still  more 
charming  home  on  the  Nile.  By  virtue 
of  the  ruination  of  Caesar,  her  latest  ad- 
mirer, she  had  assumed  the  reputation 
of  a  royal  jinx,  but  Antony,  though 
doubly  warned,  persisted  in  playing  with 
matches,  and  Cleo  was  a  factory  full, 
believe  me. 

The  game  had  reached  the  stage  when 
both  participants  were  becoming  highly 
delighted,  when  a  repeated  rapping  on 
the  chamber  door  brought  the  game  to  a 
halt.  Antony,  puffing  a  little,  and  red- 
faced,  hastened  to  open  it. 

"What  want  ye  here?"  he  demanded 
of  a  gasping  eunuch  who  had  evidently 
been  sprinting  a  bit. 

"Octavius  is  without,  my  lord,"  he 
said,  "and  demands  your  presence  so 
that  he  can  take  over  the  city  and  your 
half  of  the  empire  as  befits  a  conqueror 
such  as  he." 

"What?"  cried  Antony,  "Octavius 
here?" 

"May  Isis  strike  me  dead  if  I  lie," 
swore  the  eunuch. 

"Holy  Jupiter,"  yelled  Antony,  "what 
shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?  Quick," 
he  ordered  the  eunuch,  "bring  me  my 
greaves  and  buckler." 

"What  wouldst  thou  do?"  asked  the 
sweetly  smiling  enchantress,  "Wouldst 
publicly  admit  defeat?  Wouldst  shame 
thine  own  Cleopatra  who  loves  thee — " 

"Nay,"  cried  Antony,  "if  I  were  but 
sure  of  that  last  statement — " 


"'Tis  true,"  said  the  charmer,  "as  true 
as  the  resurrection  of  Osiris,  as  the  en- 
shrinement  of  Isis.     I  love  thee — " 

Antony's  chest  suffered  a  violent  in- 
crease. He  called  the  eunuch  to  his 
side. 

"Slave,"  he  ordered,  in  truly  regal 
tones,  "tell  the  Lord  Octavius  to  with- 
draw his  puppets  from  this  city  ere  I  be 
minded  to  administer  bodily  punishment 
to  his  unworthy  carcass." 

Speechless  with  wonder  and  awe  the 
eunuch  withdrew  to  obey  his  lord's  com- 
mands. 

Part  Three 

Lights,  myriads  of  them,  brilliant  and 
multi-colored,  scintillated  brightly 
through  the  inky  blackness  of  the  warm 
June  night.  Music  blaring  and  soft,  swift 
and  slow.  Dancing,  Charleston,  fox  trot, 
waltz,  over  the  waxy  ball-room  floor. 
Sliding,  gliding,  tramping.  Women 
scantily  clothed.  Brilliant  women,  dull 
women,  wall  flowers.  Men,  cigarettes, 
tuxedos,  limp  collars.  Good  dancers, 
bad  dancers,  and  Veranda  Hounds.  Love 
in  the  lobby,  in  the  drawing  room,  on  the 
veranda. 

The  moon,  battling  the  racing  ebon 
clouds,  burst  out  at  last  full  and  radiant, 
triumphantly  illuminating  the  country- 
side. A  full  moon  on  a  June  night.  What 
a  combination. 

In  a  deserted  corner  of  a  garden  not 
fifty  feet  from  the  dance  hall  two  lovers 
contemplated  the  moon. 

Boy  and  girl,  held  spell-bound,  by  its 
mystical  fascination  and  its  age-old  sig- 
nificance. The  boy  eager,  enraptured, 
the  girl  tired,  dull.  Charlestoning  is 
hard  on  tiny  ankles,  unused  to  no  more 
than  a  walk  to  and  from  house  to  car. 

"Cynthia,"  the  boy  was  saying,  "look 
at  the  moon !" 

"I'm  looking  at  it,"  said  Cynthia  in  a 
sweet,  gentle  voice. 

"Darling,"  said  the  boy,  "what  does  it 
say  to  you?" 

"Who?'    asked  Cynthia. 

"Why,  the  moon!" 

"Oh,  the  moon?"  said  she,  with  a  note 
of  carelessness,  born  of  weariness.  "Why, 
foolish,  can  the  moon  talk?" 

"Yes,  it  can,"  asserted  the  boy,  "and 
do  you  know  what  it  says  to  me?  It 
says,  'I'm  the  symbol  of  love,  eternal 
love,  look  at  me  and  profit  thereby!" 

"Well?"   the   girl   persisted,   still   un- 
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aware    of    her   male    friend's    objective. 
"What  of  it?" 

"Listen,  darling,  did  you  know;  I 
mean,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  I — 
I — love  you?" 

"Freddy,  if  my  memory  has  not  failed 
me,  this  is  exactly  the  thirty-seventh  time 
you  told  me  that." 

"If  I  should  tell  you  a  thousand  times 
more  I  would  not  weary  of  it,"  insisted 
Freddy. 

"I  wish  you  would."  Cruel,  undoubt- 
edly and  quite  unnecessary,  but  what 
could  a  weary,  tired  girl  do? 

"Darling,  vv'e  were  born  for  each 
other." 

"I  can't  help  that,  can  I?" 
"It's  just  you  and  I.   I  and  you,  is  it  not?" 

"Freddy,"  the  girl  was  bored,  plainly 
so,  "why  do  you  persist  in  talking  like  a 
sentimental  bootlegger?" 


"Darling,  I — I — love " 

"Oh,  you've  said  that  before!" 
"But  I've  not  said  this,"  as  he  drew  her 
close  to  him,  and  waited  a  space  so  that 
the  climax  could  reach  the  proper  effec- 
tiveness.    "Will  you  marry  me?" 

A  wistful  gleam  filled  her  cerulean 
blue  eyes.  She  looked  at  the  moon,  sud- 
denly sentimental,  and  it  seemed  to 
Freddy,  as  he  beheld  her,  once  more — 
the  old  Cynthia,  that  his  frantic  endeav- 
ors were  at  last  crowned  with  success. 

Cynthia  put  her  slender,  beautiful 
arms  around  him  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  own.  "Freddy,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
he  will  never  forget,  "Freddy,  do  you, 
do  you  have  one  of  those  divine  cigar- 
ettes you  always  smoke?  What  are  they 
called?  Lucky  Strike?  —  Freddy? 
What's  the  matter?     Are  you  sick?" 


Jf  absi  anb  jFancies^ 
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^t^  HE  general  trend  among  the  mas- 
fi  .  ses  has  always  been  toward  imita- 
^^  tion.  Just  as  a  herd  of  sheep  fol- 
low a  leader  or  leaders,  so  it  is  with  the 
human  race.  A  very  small  percentage 
of  the  people  have  always  been  leaders; 
the  remainder  have  merely  been  follow- 
ers, depending  on  these  gifted  few  to 
determine  their  habits  of  life.  In  many 
instances  does  this  condition  manifest  it- 
self. In  history  it  is  an  established  law 
on  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
always  been  governed.  Great  generals 
like  Caesar  and  Napoleon  have  become 
famous  just  because  they  understood  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  their  subjects, 
and  have  used  this  knowledge  to  benefit 
their  own  personal  interests.  A  most 
concrete  example  to  illustrate  this  com- 
parative likeness  or  leaning  towards 
mimicry  can  be  found  in  the  observation 
of  the  causes  of  modern  methods  of  wear- 
ing and  choosing  the  styles  of  clothing. 
_  A  few  years  ago  a  small  group  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  certain  college  proceeded 
to  show  their  individuality  by  attending 
classes  wearing  wide  trousers  which 
flapped  as  they  walked  and  gave  the 
wearers  an  air  of  carelessness  similar  to 
that  affected  by  moving  picture  stars 
Immediately  the  fad  spread.     Energetic 


manufacturers  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  increase  their  business, 
and  made  the  movement  nation-wide. 
Any  young  man  who  was  not  "collegi- 
ate," that  is,  did  not  wear  trousers  wide 
enough  to  be  called  skirts,  was  looked 
down  upon.  Garters  were  tabooed.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  commodity  sought 
to  save  themselves  by  advertising  "col- 
legiate garters,"  but  failing  in  this,  had 
to  seek  new  fields,  while  the  so-called 
"Collegiates"  strutted  around  with  their 
socks  rolled  and  dragging  their  trousers 
behind  them.  Soon  "Collegiatism" 
spread  like  fire.  If  an  article  was  slow 
in  selling,  the  manufacturer  had  only  to 
distribute  a  few  among  some  prominent 
college  boys.  Immediately  his  wares 
would  become  collegiate  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  would  by  far  exceed  the 
supply. 

Fads  and  Fancies!  They  are  absolute 
monarchs  over  all  the  masses.  Every- 
where they  have  slaves  who  follow  their 
slightest  decree.  What  immense  for- 
tunes they  have  made  for  a  few  far-see- 
ing individuals  who  have  been  able  to 
discern  this  human  weakness  and  take 
advantage  of  it! 

Fads  and  Fancies !  What  a  great  and 
wonderful  tool,  which  only  few  can 
handle. 
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We  was  all  a-settin'  by  Bill  Nyes'  store, 
Pitchln'  quoits  and  chawin'  away, 

When  Joshua  Piatt,  the  preacher,  passed, 
And  bid  us  the  time  o'  day. 

Bill  Nye,  he  got  religious  like. 

And  started  in  to  chin 
'Bout  God's  salvation  on  jedgment  day. 

And  how  to  be  saved  from  sin. 

Young  Ezra  Jones  from  Darby  Road, 

He  spat  an'  laughed  a  spell. 
Then  turned  around  an'  said  to  Bill, 

"Religion  kin  go  to  h — 1!" 

There  ain't  a  one  of  us  but  laughed: 

But  Bill  Nye  he  got  sore. 
And  stopped  a  whittlin'  a  cherry  twig, 

And  turned  to  Jones  and  swore. 

"Why  you  blooming  fool,  it's  guys  like  you. 
Who  should  give  up  thanks  to  God; 

For  you've  got  all  a  man  could  want, 
Who  lives  by  turning  the  sod!" 


"I  don't  owe  God  a  darn  red  cent!" 

Said  beaten  Jones  to  Nye, 
"What  I  got,  I  worked  blame  hard  to  get, 

So  to  h with  my  sins  when  I  die." 

"I  ain't  singin'  psalms  to  save  my  soul 

And  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  pray. 
Why  should  I  thank  God  for  what  I've  got. 

When  I  work  darned  hard  all  day." 

"You've  a  wife,  and  kids  and  a  home  an'  a  Ford, 

An'  well-drained  fields  galore. 
An'  nearly  a  mile  of  wavin'  grain, 

What  man  could  ask  for  more?" 

"Suppose  God  was  to  send  a  drought. 

It  would  ruin  all  you  got. 
Or  suppose  your  hogs  got  cholera, 

Or  your  orchards  got  the  rot." 

"Suppose  we  was  to  have  a  storm. 

Your  crops  wouldn't  be  so  well, 
And  yet  you  sneer  at  prayin' 

And  say  God  kin  go  to  h — 1. 


Bill  Nye  got  hot  an'  waved  his  arms. 
And  kept  on  ravin'  'way. 

But  as  Parson  Piatt  passed  by  again, 
Jones  bid  him   the  time  o'  day. 


Mv^tit  l^alesi  of  tfje  ^outj)  ^eag 
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«^0R  many  years  that  enigma  of  the 
Tr  South  Seas,  known  as  the  Tahitian 
/•^  Isles,  has  been  thought  and 
spoken  of  as  the  home  and  habitat  of  a 
race  of  people  whose  mode  of  living,  and 
customs,  were  dull  and  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

Frederick  O'Brien  in  his  "Mystic 
Tales  of  the  South  Sea  Isles"  removes 
these  illusions  with  startling  rapidity. 
He  unfolds  these  islands  in  their  ex- 
quisite  and  luxuriant  beauty. 

He  has  brought  to  view  a  race  of  peo- 
ple known  as  the  "Polynesians"  whose 
tawny  skin,  stalwart  stature,  and  splen- 
did physique  help  to  further  the  reader's 
already  intense  interest  in  these  semi- 
savages.  He  takes  you  into  the  homes 
of  the  dusky  islanders,  and  you  are 
.struck  with  their  simplicity  and  honesty. 

After  having  fully  described  their 
mannerism  and  lives,  O'Brien  relates 
some  of  their  traditions  and  legends, 
which   have   remained   more   or   less  in- 


tact through  generations.  The  reader  is 
held  spellbound  while  these  tales  of  a 
once  war-like  nation  are  unravelled. 

The  writer's  description  of  the  dan- 
gers and  intricacies  relative  to  the  inhabi- 
tants' vocation  of  pearl  diving,  is  vividly 
portrayed,  and  proves  highly  fascinat- 
ing. 

The  degeneration  of  the  Tahitians 
from  a  free  and  healthy  nation  into  a 
subservient  and  morally  deficient  people, 
due  to  their  having  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  and  exploitations  of  their  white 
conquerors,  is  brought  out  in  bold  relief 
by  the  author.  You  are  moved  to  side 
with  them  in  their  struggle  against  white 
domination. 

Throughout  the  book  the  narrator  has 
skillfully  interwoven  in  his  travelogue, 
numerous  descriptive  topics,  constantly 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  humor,  and  here 
and  there  a  degree  of  pathos,  making 
this  book  a  valuable  acquisition  to  one's 
library. 
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■  ORTIMER  GOLDSTEIN  was  one 
of  those  few  unaggressive  sons 
of  Abraham  who  had  attained 
his  position  in  the  industrial  world  by 
pure  artistry,  instead  of  the  usual  Jewish 
principle  of  business  genius.  If  one  were 
to  ask  the  great  Mortimer  how  he  had 
accumulated  his  vast  wealth,  he  would 
receive  the  startling  reply  that  farming 
was  responsible.  The  pompous  Mor- 
timer was  wont  to  brag  about  his  un- 
usual care;  and  one  fine  winter's  night 
I  chanced  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  who 
had  the  honor  of  drinking  Mr.  G.'s  wine, 
smoking  Mr.  G.'s  cigars,  eating  Mrs.  G.'s 
kugle,  and  listening  to  Mr.  G.'s  story. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  G.  after  we  had 
been  comfortably  seated  in  his  spacious 
living  room,  and  had  taken  a  few  drinks 
of  shnapps,  "It  happened  like  this:  It 
was  in  the  year  19 —  that  I  had  the  good 
luck — 1::&?'  to  be  sent  by  my  parents 
to  The  National  Farm  School.  My  par- 
ents, likewise  myself,  had  been  inspired 
with  the  back-to-the-farm  movement 
(since  then  I  have  kept  my  back  to  the 
farm  as  much  as  possible),  and  I  was  all 
agog  with  the  idea  of  tilling  the  soil  and 
reaping  the  'psychic  income'  of  agricul- 
ture. After  spending  three  years  at 
Farm  School  and  receiving  a  gorgeous 
(?)  diploma,  I  departed  for  the  great 
open  spaces  with  the  final  words  of  our 
beloved  dean  tingling  in  my  ears:  'Do 
for  agriculture  what  herpicide  has  done 
for  hair,  make  one  blade  grow  where 
two  have  grown  before.' 

"For  over  a  year  I  did  odd  jobs  on 
farms  and  finally  my  father  decided  to 
invest  his  total  wealth,  along  with  my 
superior  knowledge,  in  a  huge  poultry 
farm.  I  immediately  took  over  one  of 
the  largest  poultry  plants  in  the  world, 
located  in  the  thriving  and  flourishing 
metropolis  of  Vauxtown.     Within  a  few 


years  my  venture  completely  failed  and 
I  was  left  with  nothing  but  a  'psychic 
income.'  " 

At  this  point  we  were  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  G.,  who  brought  in  a  sumptuous 
plate  of  stroodle,  accompanied  by  a  still 
more  sumptuous  bottle  of  vodka  (pre- 
Volstead).  After  guzzling  vodka  and 
nasching  stroodle,  the  great  Mr.  G. 
continued : 

"My  father  not  being  as  educated  in 
agriculture  as  myself  and  lacking  a  sense 
of  humor,  was  left  without  even  a  psy- 
chic income  with  which  to  console  him- 
self. He,  therefore,  put  me  out  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  his  home.  Thus,  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  walked  along  Chestnut 
Street  with  two  rolls  under  his  arms,  I 
walked  along  Lombard  Street  with  a 
bagel  looking  for  a  job.  At  this  critical 
period  of  my  life,  I,  as  Ben.  Franklin,  met 
my  future  wife  in  the  form  of  my  first 
job.  It  came  about  in  this  way:  on 
alighting  from  a  trolley  car,  she  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  fell.  I,  having  learned  at 
Farm  School  to  be  polite,  attempted  to 
pick  her  up.  This  constituted  my  first 
job,  and  believe  me  it  was  some  job.  I 
engaged  her  in  conversation,  during 
which  she  learned  of  my  plight,  and  as 
a  reward  for  my  gallantry,  offered  me 
free  board  and  lodging  until  such  time 
as  I  would  be  able  to  establish  myself 
financially,  and  recuperate  my  prestige 
and  funds. 

"After  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Mrs. 
Gold's,  for  she  was  a  widow  and  already 
had  buried  an  indefinite  number  of 
husbands,  I  became  infatuated  with  her 
— cooking,  and  realizing  her  financial 
status,  I,  like  Ichabod  Crane,  set  my  teeth 
for  her  filling,  being  the  good  cook  that 
she  was.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
I  was  still  looking  for  work,  the  way  I 
had  been  taught  at  my  Alma  Mater. 
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"After  the  third  month  of  looking  for 
a  job  I  chanced  to  pass  Blotzes  Dept. 
Store,  seeking  a  gift  suitable  for  a  birth- 
day present — likewise  for  my  pocket- 
book.  I  then  entered  the  store  to  see 
what  I  could  pick  up — without  being 
caught.  Seeing  nothing  within  my  reach 
either  physically  or  financially,  I  walked 
out  to  the  street  again  and  consoled  my- 
self by  looking  in  the  window.  There 
I  saw  just  the  thing  to  adorn  Mrs.  Gold's 
parlor  floor  lamp ;  for  already  my  eyes 
were  being  blurred  by  the  unshaded 
lamp.  Not  being  able  to  purchase  the 
lampshade  and  not  caring  to  procure  it 
in  a  manner  which  would  tend  to  change 
my  residence  to  a  more  permanent  and 
less  comfortable  one,  I  then  and  there 
decided  to  make  her  a  shade  of  equal 
beauty,  but  of  less  expense. 

"After  arriving  home,  and  before 
going  to  my  room,  I  stole  into  the  store- 
room and  slipping  a  small  can  into  my 
pocket,  I  hastened  to  my  bed  chamber, 
being  careful  to  lock  the  door.  I  then 
went  to  my  trunk  and  dug  from  the  bot- 
tom of  it  a  document  which  had  given 
me  my  release  from  school.  I  dusted  it 
carefully  and  tacked  it  to  the  solid  ma- 


hogany (?)  table.  Ripping  off  a  corner 
of  the  Turkish  towel,  I  dipped  it  in  the 
can  of  shoe  polish  which  I  had  brought 
from  the  store-room,  and  commenced 
painting  silhouettes,  an  art  Vv'hich  I  had 
learned  with  many  misgivings  in  my 
Freshman  year  at  school.  Soon  my 
diploma  was  adorned  with  shadowy  fig- 
ures, supposedly  cubist,  rolled,  trimmed, 
and  shaped  into  a  gorgeous  lampshade. 

"Mrs.  Gold,  on  being  presented  with 
the  parchment  shade,  was  so  impressed 
with  my  handicraft,  that  she  immedi- 
ately called  the  Rabbi,  added  the  Stein 
to  her  name,  and  commenced  to  capital- 
ize my  art.  From  then  on  my  path  was 
no  longer  shady,  and  life  was  more  than 
so  many  cents  to  me — now  it  was  dol- 
lars, and  my  income  tax  soon  began  to 
resemble  the  German  war  debt." 

After  the  twelfth  round  of  vodka  and 
stroodle,  Mr.  G.  began  to  eulogize  upon 
what  farming  had  done  for  him,  in  a  flow 
of  startling  epithets.  In  an  outburst  of 
grateful  eloquence  he  told  us  how  he  had 
fulfilled  the  final  charge  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  dean  of  his  Alma  Mater:  "MAKE 
YOUR  DIPLOMA  PAY  DIVIDENDS." 


Bebotion 

SOLIS  GALOB  '26 


I  am  your  slave;  you've  won  my  heart. 
There's  nothing  can  keep  us  apart; 
No  law  nor  act  of  bigotry 
Could  break  the  bond  twixt  you  and  me. 

My  passion  is  not  of  the  kind 
That  takes  its  fill,  then  leaves  behind; 
You've  grown  to  be  a  part  of  me. 
How  I  long  for  your  company. 


When  trials  come  and  leave  me  blue, 
'Tis  then  my  thoughts  turn  round  to  you. 
Your  presence  always  comforts  me, 
Drives  care  away,  makes  troubles  flee. 

While  in  Life's  long,  continual  flow 
New  friends  may  come,  old  friends  may 

go, 
But  you  I  never  shall  forget, 
I  am  your  slave — my  cigarette. 
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BY  THEODORE  RUBIN  '26 
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MONG  the  many  physical  tortures 
man  is  subject  to,  the  most  fatal  to 
me  has  been  the  pangs  of  hunger; 

the  pain  of  longing  for  food  and  shelter 

and  other  earthly  needs. 


During  the  war  I  had  been  badly 
gassed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  great 
slaughter,  realizing  my  uselessness,  I  de- 
cided to  stay  in  Paris  and  obtain  exist- 
ence by  guiding  tourists,  for  I  had 
learned  to  speak  French  and  German 
fluently. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  tourists 
became  scarce,  and  having  no  money, 
poor  health,  and  shattered  illusions,  I 
fell  in  with  that  category  of  ex-service 
men  known  as  the  Y.  W.  D.,  or  the  Yan- 
kee War  Derelicts.  Each  day  I  stationed 
myself  in  front  of  a  small  inn  on  the  Rue 
de  I'Estrange  waiting  for  tourists  who 
never  came. 

One  dismal  day  when  I  had  almost 
reached  the  point  of  destitution,  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  stopped  in  front  of 
the  inn  and  after  much  deliberation, 
seated  himself  next  to  me. 

He  eyed  me  suspiciously  for  quite 
some  time  and  then  addressed  me  in 
excellent  German. 

"I  see,  my  dear  man,  that  you  have 
met  with  adverse  circumstances  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  you  would  not  miss 
a  good  opportunity  to  make  easy  money. 
Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  significant 
note  in  his  voice,  "4000  francs  for  a  few 
days  of  trifling  work  is  more  than  plenty. 

"It  sounds  good,  darned  good,"  I  ad- 
ded, thinking  how  much  food  4000 
francs  could  buy. 

Instead  of  a  direct  answer,  my  neigh- 
bor smiled  maliciously,  and  drawing 
himself  closer  to  me,  he  began  to  speak 
in  a  half-whispered  voice : 

"Your  job,  my  friend,  certainly  has  a 
great  deal  of  risk  in  it.  But  who  can 
accomplish  anything  in  a  world  like  ours 
without  some  risk?  However,"  he  ad- 
ded, I  assure  you  that  no  harm  will  be 
done  to  you  if  you'll  be  careful  in  your 
work  and  speech." 

"I'm  working  here  in  the  interests  of 
the  German  Government,  which  intends 
to  stop  the  agricultural  competition  of 
France.     I've  been  sent  here  to  destroy 


the  vast  areas  of  French  vineyards  in 
the  south.  This  can  be  done  in  a  very 
simple,  but  clever  manner.  The  artificial 
spreading  of  a  certain  grape  pest  at  this 
time  of  the  year  would  rapidly  kill  the 
great  industry  in  France.  In  the  satchel 
you  see  here,  I  have  a  tremendous  quan- 
tity of  eggs,  which,  upon  being  inserted 
into  the  soil  of  a  vineyard,  hatch  into 
certain  parasitic  insects.  The  wonderful 
power  of  reproduction  of  these  insects 
insures  their  rapid  increase  in  number 
and  sure  death  for  the  grapes." 

My  neighbor  stopped  for  a  second,  and 
having  lighted  his  cigarette,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"Now  let  us  get  down  to  business.  Your 
job  will  consist  in  spreading  the  eggs 
which  you'll  find  in  this  satchel.  I'll  ac- 
company you  to  the  village  where  you'll 
start  your  work.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
you'll  meet  me  at  Marseilles  and  receive 
your  reward." 

"However" — he  suddenly  added,  and 
I  could  read  suspicion  and  cruelty  as  he 
spoke — "No  matter  what  your  decision 
may  be,  you  must  keep  your  mouth  shut 
if  you  don't  have  any  desire  to  become 
the  host  of  a  German  bullet." 

A  short  silence  ensued  as  he  was  wait- 
ing for  my  reply.  The  prospects  of  earn- 
ing 4000  francs  was  very  alluring.  Be- 
sides, I  was  in  extreme  need  of  money, 
and  realizing  what  war  had  done  to  me, 
how  it  had  robbed  me  of  my  health  and 
strength,  I  willingly  agreed  to  accept  the 
offer. 

"When  shall  we  go?"  I  asked  him. 
"Right  now,"  he  promptly  replied,  as 
he  handed  me  his  satchel. 

The  train  was  carrying  us  through 
picturesque  and  beautiful  Southern 
France.  As  I  looked  at  the  beautiful 
vineyards,  my  hitherto  latent  conscience 
was  suddenly  stirred.  I  mentally  com- 
pared myself  with  a  murderer  whose  up- 
lifted knife  was  ready  to  deal  his  vic- 
tim a  mortal  blow. 

The  picturesque  and  beautiful  coun- 
try we  passed  through  was  to  become  a 
desert  within  a  short  time.  The  peace- 
ful farmers  who  were  diligently  tilling 
their  soil  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
means  of  livelihood.  Their  wives  and 
children    were    to    be    thrown    into   the 
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beastly  jaws  of  poverty  and  hunger.  All 
these  thoughts  began  to  gnaw  my  con- 
science. But  realizing  what  suffering  I 
had  endured  for  their  comfort,  I  was 
willing  to  travel  the  road  of  crime,  hate 
and  destruction.  Thus  I  became  a  part 
of  a  devilish  plot  to  ruin  people. 

I  was  snoozing  when  my  "boss"  sud- 
denly shook  me. 

"Waive  up,"  he  said.  "We'll  have  to 
separate  soon,  for  you'll  get  off  at  the 
next  station." 

The  next  station  proved  to  be  a  small 
French  village.  As  I  was  walking  down 
its  main  street  holding  the  "fiendish 
satchel"  in  my  hand  and  looking  at  the 
peaceful,  unsuspecting  farmers,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  quiet  holiday  atmo- 
sphere prevalent  in  that  village.  It  was 
a  Sunday  afternoon  and  they  were  sit- 
ting on  the  porches  of  their  homes,  en- 
joying their  well-eai-ned  rest,  engaged  in 
reading  their  papers  and  smoking  their 
long  pipes. 

I  stopped  for  the  night  in  the  village 
inn,  but  it  was  long  before  sunrise  when 
I  was  out  in  the  vineyards  to  do  my 
"job."  With  trembling  fingers  I  opened 
my  satchel,  lit  a  match  and  looked  into 
its  contents. 

And  then  bewildered  and  paralyzed 
with  astonishment,  I  suddenly  screamed. 
The  satchel  was  filled  with  nothing  but 
worthless  papers. 


During  the  rest  of  the  night,  which  I 
spent  in  the  inn,  I  vainly  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  my  satchel's  contents. 
But  in  the  morning  when  I  unfolded  the 
morning  papers  I  began  to  understand. 
In  one  of  the  news  columns  I  read: 

"Bank  of  France,"  in  Paris,  was 
robbed  yesterday  of  300,000  francs.  Po- 
lice suspect  that  the  criminal  has  left 
Paris." 

That  short  news  item  explained  every- 
thing to  me.  My  mythical  German 
agent  was  in  reality  a  clever  bank  crook. 
Desiring  to  evade  the  suspicion  of  the 
police  and  a  possible  arrest,  he  used  me 
as  a  means  for  carrying  his  satchel  with 
the  loot. 

Then,  when  we  were  out  of  Paris  and 
the  aanger  was  over,  he  emptied  the  grip 
while  I  was  asleep.  The  graveness  of 
my  adventure  became  evident  to  me  as  I 
thought  of  the  great  danger  in  which  the 
"agent"  had  placed  me.  Had  I  been 
arrested  in  Paris  with  the  discriminating 
evidence  in  my  hanas,  I  would  have  been 
a  condemned  man. 

But  the  fates  were  kind  enough  to  save 
me  from  prison  bars. 

And  though  I've  never  heard  of  the 
"German  agent  "  again,  I  still  have  the 
"fienaish  satchel,"  tne  reminiscence  of 
my  dangerous  adventure. 


^i)e  ^pell  of  tjje  ^oultrp 


I  wanted  the  Poultry,  I  sought  it; 

I  yapped  and  created  a  scene. 
Was  it  merit  or  knowledge — I  fought  it, 

I  went  and  I  spoke  to  the  Dean. 
I  wanted  the  Poultry,  I  got  it — 

Came  out  of  the  Dean's  full  of  glee — 
Yet  the  job  isn't  just  what  I  thought  it, 

And  it's  not  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 


The  brooders  go  wrong  every  minute, 

The  baby  chicks  die  by  the  score; 
I  asked  to  get  changed,  but  I'm  in  it, 

And  in  it  I'll  stay  ten  months  more. 
But  yet,  other  persons  are  blameless. 

Myself  I  can  thank  for  despair; 
So  I  pity  the  chicks  who  are  nameless. 

And  all  run  around,  god  knows  where. 


No!     There's  the  plant.   (Have  you  seen  it?) 

It's  the  dizziest  plant  that  I  know. 
From  the  roost  with  the  dung  in  between  it. 

To  the  dark  incubator  below. 
Some  say  that  the  builder  who  made  it, 

Did  nothing  but  lay  down  and  loaf; 
Maybe,  yet  I  would  not  trade  it 

For  the  Dairy  or  Greenhouse — or  both. 


For  twenty-one  days  I  just  worry. 

Of  sleep  I  do  not  get  a  wink; 
I  must  read;  turn,  and  coal  in  a  hurry. 

Of  temperature  all  night  I  think. 
I  work  pretty  hard — yes  damn  hard; 

There's  only  one  thing  I  can  do, 
I  can  go  to  the  nurse,  get  a  sick  card. 

And  then  for  a  while  I'll  be  through. 
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M.  Grossfield  '26 


Horticulture  Department 

/^•^HIS,  the  end  of  the  1925  season,  shows 
\f\j  the  rapid  strides  in  the  progress 
^*^  of  the  Horticuhure  Department 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  vegetable 
gardens  we  have  had  very  successful 
crops,  sending  some  produce  to  the 
Philadelphia  market  after  supplying  the 
kitchen  all  season  with  plenty  of  vege- 
tables in  variety.  This  part  of  the  de- 
partment was  very  ably  handled  by 
Rubin,  who  was  assisted  by  Galob. 

The  small  fruits  were  in  the  care  of 
John  Asch,  who  kept  them  on  a  par  with 
other  years,  and  with  regular  spraying, 
cultivating,  etc.,  an  excess  of  berries  was 
gathered  over  what  was  needed  in  the 
kitchen,  which  surplus  was  shipped  to 
the  Philadelphia  market.  The  young 
grape  vineyard  had  its  first  crop  this 
year,  which  was  pretty  good,  and  it  has 
a  very  bright  outlook  for  next  year. 

The  peach  orchard  had  one  of  the 
most  successful  seasons  on  record.  The 
average  yield  for  Pennsylvania  was  14  % , 
but  our  orchard  had  a  96%  crop,  which 
was  about  90%  free  of  insects  and  dis- 
ease. Our  peaches,  therefore,  brought 
a  very  good  price,  which   netted   large 


returns  on  the  crop.  The  new  wood 
growth  was  normal  and  the  trees  are  in 
fine  condition  for  next  year. 

The  apple  crop  this  year  was  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  Farm  School.  It 
included  Winesaps,  Grimes  Goldens, 
York  Imperials,  and  Paragons.  We  are 
storing  a  few  hundred  bushels  in  our 
new  storage  cellar,  which  will  be  sold 
for  higher  prices  later  on.  Because  of  a 
windstorm  just  before  the  apples  were 
harvested,  almost  half  were  blown  to  the 
ground,  but  we  gathered  these  and  sold 
them  to  the  cider  mill,  so  that  although 
we  did  not  get  the  highest  price  for 
them,  they  were  not  wasted.  In  spite  of 
this  heavy  crop,  the  trees  look  in  fine 
shape  for  next  year,  having  made  a 
normal  growth  of  wood. 

All  in  all,  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment has  had  a  very  successful  season 
and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very 
bright  indeed. 

Farm  No.  1 

On  March  1,  1925,  we  took  over  Farm 
1  and  prepared  for  our  spring  work.  At 
this  time  the  stock  was  in  good  shape 
consisting  of  twenty-one  head  of  cattle, 
one  Guernsey  bull,  and  two  horses. 

All  the  fall  plowing  had  been  done,  so 
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in  April  we  started  disking  two  fields  in 
order  to  get  our  corn  in.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  corn  fields  have  been 
troubled  with  quack  grass,  so  we  started 
our  disking  three  weeks  earlier,  to  see  if 
we  could  eradicate  the  pest.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  in  check  and  had  a 
good  corn  crop.  We  used  most  of  the 
crop  for  silage,  leaving  just  three  and  a 
half  acres  for  grain.  This  netted  310 
bushels  of  Johnson  County  White  Dent 
Corn. 

From  seven  acres  of  Pennsylvania  44 
wheat  we  got  16  tons  of  straw,  and  se- 
cured a  fair  cutting  of  hay  from  this 
field. 

Approximately,  we  produced  25,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months. 

We  raised  21  calves,  16  heifers  and  5 
bulls. 

The  farm  is  now  in  good  condition  and 
we  are  turning  it  over  to  "Archie"  Cohen 
and  "Stony"  Steinman  and  dare  them  to 
beat  us  if  they  can. 

Gordon  and  Simons 

Farm  No.  6 

When  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Doremus 
and  Snyder  took  over  the  management 
of  Farm  No.  6  last  spring  it  was  an  ex- 
periment in  the  ability  of  Seniors.  We 
admit  that  our  confidence  in  our  success 
was  not  great,  but  we  were  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Now  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  do  we 
look  back  at  having  raised  72  acres  of 
corn,  filled  the  Dairy  silo,  filled  the  Dairy 
hay  barn,  husked  20  acres  of  corn,  har- 
vested 25  acres  of  wheat  and  35  acres  of 
rye,  prepared  and  seeded  35  acres  of 
mixed  hay,  25  acres  of  alfalfa,  hauled 
and  spread  25  tons  of  lime,  hauled  and 
spread  the  Dairy  manure  pile  twice,  the 
Main  Barn  pile  twice,  and  finished  up  by 
fall  plowing  25  acres  of  oats  for  next 
spring. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  other  tasks  pre- 
vented us  from  doing  more  drainage  and 


clearing  work  which  the  farm  needs.  No 
doubt  more  attention  will  be  paid  next 
year  to  these  operations. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  last 
there  is  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  on  No.  6. 
We  hope  that  eventually  all  the  hay 
fields  will  grow  this  valuable  legume. 

With  all  our  stock  and  machinery  in 
first  class  condition  we  turn  over  the 
management  of  No.  6  to  Semel,  Broder, 
and  Friefield  of  the  '27  class,  hoping 
that  they  will  be  successful  in  accom- 
plishing more  and  better  work  than 

THE  TRIUMVERATE 

"Mac"  Doremus  "Burt"  Taylor 

"Lanky"  Snyder,  1926 

Farm  No.  5 

At  No.  5  everything  is  "Jake,"  as  per 
usual.  The  fodder  is  all  in,  ready  to  be 
shredded  as  soon  as  baling  hay  for  the 
new  dairy  barn  is  finished.  The  stock. 
Zip  especially,  is  fat  and  frisky,  and 
Butch  and  Tilly  are  evidently  well 
pleased  with  their  new  home.  The  size 
of  the  best  manure  pile  in  the  school  is 
being  diminished  daily  for  the  benefit  of 
our  large  hay  field. 

Conditions  in  general  are  exemplary 
and  in  the  words  of  Teetsie,  everything 
is  "Hotsy  totsy"  as  far  as  No.  5  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  management  and  success  of  No.  5 
under  Junior  Bill  Powell  is  an  achieve- 
ment unsurpassed  by  any  other  depart- 
ment in  the  school.  In  conclusion,  here's 
wishing  the  new  managers,  Schiff  and 
Katz,  luck  and  success. 

Wm.  R.  Powell 

Ed.  Note — Bill  didn't  put  in  that  crack 
about  himself. 

Farm  No.  4 

WILSON  and  KAPLAN 

On  February  22,  1925,  Joey  Stringer 
turned  over  into  our  keeping  and  man- 
agement, the  small  farm  No.  4.  He  left 
to  us  two  sorry  looking  teams,  one  of 
which  has  gone  to  see  its  Maker,   and 
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the  other,  the  Main  Barn  took  pity  on 
and  gave  us  in  their  stead  two  dandy, 
bran'  new  teams.  These  are  both  in  a 
very  good  state  of  health  and  happiness. 
He  also  left  us  old  "Harry,"  and  a  mule, 
"Zip,"  is  now  in  the  keeping  of  Farm 
No.  5,  and  as  we  understand,  he  is 
very  happy.  In  "Zip's"  place  we  have  a 
very  fine  saddle  horse  who  answers  to 
the  name  of  "Mort." 

Our  fifteen  cows  that  were  left  us 
have  been  exchanged  for  heifers,  who 
are  contented  and  well  developed.  All 
in  all,  we  have  had  a  complete  change  in 
livestock,  except  for  "Old  Harry." 

Our  millet  field  of  sixteen  acres  tried 
to  outdo  itself,  much  to  our  discomfort, 
for  we  surely  did  get  a  bumper  crop. 
Our  other  hay  fields  did  not  do  so  well, 
but  we  have  no  worries  about  that,  for 
all  hay  fields  were  poor  this  year.  Our 
corn  field  of  about  20  acres  yielded  a 
bumper  crop  and  kept  us  busy  for  over 
a  month,  husking.  We  had  enough  corn 
to  fill  the  corn  cribs  and  then  some, 
which  had  to  be  stored  on  the  floor  above 
the  cribs.  We  do  not  think  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  corn  next  year  to  fe.ed  our 
beloved  animals.  We  got  about  300 
bushels  of  wheat  from  our  20  aci-es  and 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  showing  this 
crop  has  made. 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Stangel  for  the 
ever-ready  advice  and  criticism  he  gave 
us  throughout  the  past  year.  We  also 
wish  to  thank  all  those  who  worked 
under  us  for  their  fine  co-operation  and 
spirit  and  trust  that  Goldberg  and 
Hardiman  will  have  the  same  kind  of 
help  in  1926. 


Main  Barn 

Listen  ye,  and  hear  ye  all, 
We  finished  our  work  in  early  fall. 
Yes,   sir,   and   no   kidding.      Say,   the 
crop  of  taters  we  harvested  was  abso- 
lutely   supermalfirgorgeous.      Why    it'll 
take  the  Farm  School  bunch  as  long  to 


eat  the  crop  of  taters,  as  it  would  have 
taken  Germany  to  lick  the  good  ole 
U.  S.  A. 

Were  we  idle  during  the  corn-husking 
season?  Just  give  me  time.  Big  Boy,  and 
I'll  say,  "NO." 

If  it  wasn't  for  the  Main  Barn  crew, 
some  of  our  dearly  beloved  Farm  Man- 
agers would  have  been  in  a  pretty  tight 
squeeze,  and  I  don't  mean  perhaps ! 

The  past  is  dead,  so  we'll  forget  it,  but 
what  about  the  present  and  future.  First, 
I'll  give  you  an  earful  of  present  opera- 
tions. We  are  shredding  fodder,  bal- 
ing hay  and  getting  the  icehouse  in  shape 
to  mother  the  frozen  water  we  intend  to 
pack  her  with. 

As  for  the  future  all  I  can  say  is  that 
we  are  going  to  cram  the  icehouse  with 
enough  chills  to  freeze  out  the  Red  Hot 
Mamas  in  the  brooder  house.  So  get 
ready  to  watch  us  make  things  fly. 

Joe  Kisber. 

The  Floricultural  Department 

A.  T.  COHEN  '26 

'HE  Floriculture  Department  has 
been  very  busy  during  the  last 
six  months. 

Our  fall  crop  of  Chrysanthemums 
started  to  bloom  about  October  15th,  and 
we  shipped  flowers  to  Philadelphia 
almost  every  day  up  to  Thanksgiving. 
Mr.  Mayer  estimates  the  income  from 
our  "mums"  at  $1500.  This  is  quite  an 
increase  over  last  year. 

As  the  weather  became  colder,  our 
carnations  and  snapdragons  grew  taller 
and  better.  The  carnations  have  been 
strung  and  wired  three  times.  They 
have  been  blooming  quite  heavily  since 
Thanksgiving,  especially  our  pink  vari- 
ety, G.  W.  Wards. 

Exhibition  sweet  peas  are  being  raised 
for  Burpee  and  Co.,  besides  six  beds  for 
our  own  market.  A  bed  of  early  peas 
has  been  blooming  quite  heavily  since 
Christmas.    The  other  peas  are  expected 
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to  flower  around  graduation.  Some  of 
the  varieties  being  grown  are  Gilda 
Gray,  Pink  Profusion,  Sky  Blue,  Mrs. 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Mrs.  Kerr,  Miss 
Philadelphia  and  a  few  others. 

Our  bulb  crop  for  next  spring  was 
planted  early  in  November.  This  con- 
sists of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  daffodils. 
At  this  time  we  also  planted  Paper 
White  Narcissus  and  Easter  Lilies.  The 
Paper  Whites  came  into  bloom  for 
Christmas  and  we  had  a  very  fine  crop. 
Our  Easter  Lilies  were  taken  inside  the 
greenhouses  after  the  first  frost.  They 
have  been  given  proper  care  and  are 
growing  very  rapidly.  We  expect  them 
to  bloom  in  time  for  the  Easter  market. 

The  Calla  Lilies  and  Calendulas  have 
been  blooming  quite  heavily  since 
Thanksgiving.  Our  Freezias  have  been 
thriving  and  will  bloom  before  gradu- 
ation. 

Some  Boston  ferns  were  raised  and 
sold  recently.  They  were  very  beautiful 
and  netted  a  good  profit. 

Some  of  the  potted  plants  that  are 
being  raised  are  Geraniums,  Begonias, 
Cyclemans,  Asparagus  Springeri,  Dra- 
caenas, Centurias  and  several  others. 

We  have  planted  our  "Mum"  root- 
stock  in  the  lower  house  and  expect  to 
start  taking  cuttings  during  the  latter 
part  of  February. 

Carnation  cuttings  are  now  being 
taken  and  put  in  the  sand.  Mr.  Mayer 
expects  to  raise  a  large  carnation  crop 
next  year. 

With  the  aid  of  Santoria  and  Co.,  all 
the  greenhouses  have  been  repaired  and 
painted.  This  has  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory climax,  one  of  the  greenhouse's 
best  years. 

"a   '^   n 

Poultry 

HY.  LEVIN  '26 

In  the  spring,  the  birds  laid  to 
their  utmost,  and  records  were  broken. 
The  highest  record  for  one  day  was  769 
eggs.     Not  bad,  eh? 


During  the  spring  we  water-glassed 
1200  dozen  eggs.  This  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kitchen.  It  would  be  difli- 
cult  for  us  to  give  fresh  eggs  to  the 
kitchen  when  the  birds  are  at  their  low- 
est production.  "Eggs  that  are  saved 
are  eggs  that  are  eaten!" 

During  the  summer  months,  we  made 
a  rigid  culling  of  our  entire  flock.  This 
was  done  to  separate  the  non-layers  from 
the  layers.  Those  that  we  took  out 
were  fattened  and  then  sent  to  the 
kitchen  to  be  made  into  delicate  morsels 
for  the  students.  Result — demands  for 
more  luxuries. 

While  this  was  going  on,  our  range 
stock,  consisting  of  pullets  and  cockerels, 
were  gradually  developing  into  good- 
sized  birds,  too  large  to  remain  on  the 
range.  We  immediately  set  to  work 
making  room  for  the  future  breeders  and 
egg  layers.  A  complete  overhauling  was 
made  of  the  plant  as  the  new  birds  re- 
quired   the    best    of    everything. 

All  through  the  year,  at  different 
times,  we  deloused  our  birds.  This  was 
a  necessity,  as  continuous  itching  pre- 
vents the  birds  from  egg  concentration. 

The  last  few  months  we  concentrated 
on  bringing  the  egg  production  to  a  high 
standard.  Results  were  amazing.  Also 
breeder  eggs  showed  an  improvement 
over  last  year's.  As  we  are  leaving  be- 
fore the  first  hatch  from  our  incubators, 
I  cannot  foretell  the  results,  but,  if  we 
are  any  forecasters  at  all,  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  due  for  a  good  hatch.  A  good 
start  is  a  good  finish. 


Nursery  Report 

M,  SHEER    26 

^Bw'HE  main  work  in  the  nurseries  at 
^1^  the  present  time,  and  for  the  past 
month  or  two,  is  mulching  the 
small  seedlings,  protecting  young  ever- 
green shrubs  that  are  exposed  too  much 
to  the  northern  winds,  training  the  pine 
seedling  over  one  year  old  to  the  desired 
height,  and  pruning  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  taking  cuttings  of  dif- 
ferent deciduous  shrubs. 

For  the  past  month  we  have  been  tak- 
ing California  privet  cuttings  from  the 
hedges  in  the  nursery  and  have  just  re- 
cently begun  taking  Barberry  cuttings. 
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^te  ^torp  of  tfje  J?.  Jf .  ^.  Corn  ^fjoh) 


'^£  T  was  not  until  Mr.  Stangel  pro- 
jl  posed  a  corn  show  that  real  in- 
^^  terest  was  taken  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  Farm  School's  products.  The 
students  took  readily  to  the  idea  and 
from  then  on  each  ear  that  was  husked 
had  to  undergo  the  critical  scrutiny  of  its 
husker.  When  a  student  chanced  upon 
an  exceptionally  fine  ear  he  would  call 
his  fellows  around  him  and  husking 
would  not  be  resumed  until  its  merits 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed.  So  the 
students  hoarded  up  their  seed  ears, 
often  in  an  evening  arranging  them  on 
their  desk  and  gloating  over  their  pos- 
sibilities, until  show  day  grew  near  and 
they  were  required  to  turn  in  their  se- 
lections to  the  committee. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Doremus, 
chairman;  Wilson,  Kisber  and  Davis, 
then  began  their  task  of  erecting  and 
decorating  the  exhibition  stands  and 
arranging  the  corn. 

At  last  the  appointed  day  dawned  and 
the  anxious  exhibitors,  the  students,  and 
the  distinguished  guests  turned  their 
steps  toward  Segal  Hall.  What  a  sight 
met  their  eyes !  Row  upon  row  of  white 
corn  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  row 
after  row  of  yellow  corn  on  the  other, 
over  800  ears  in  all.  The  twenty-five 
ear  farm  entries  were  displayed  in  the 
front  of  the  hall  and  an  array  of  corn 
for  the  student  judging  contest  on  tables 
in  the  center.  There  were  other  attrac- 
tions such  as  "Guess  the  number  of  ker- 
nels in  this  flask  and  win  a  day's  vaca- 
tion," and  a  display  of  corn  products. 

With  bated  breath  and  thumping 
hearts  the  students  grouped  around 
County  Agent  Greenwalt  of  Doylestown 
as  he  judged  their  entries.  Sighs  of  re- 
lief, perhaps  some  of  disappointment, 
greeted  his  decisions. 

The  judging  contest  was  a  real  test  of 
a  .student's  knowledge  of  corn,  but  with 


the   aid   of  the  score   card  they   finally 
placed  the  entries. 

When  these  events  were  over,  it  being 
about  noon,  the  company  adjourned  to 
Lasker  Hall,  where  they  enjoyed  a  din- 
ner and  some  very  fine  talks. 

Mr.  Miesly,  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department  of  Penn  State 
College,  gave  the  principal  address. 
Economical  production,  improved  mar- 
keting methods  and  a  higher  standard 
of  rural  life  were  declared  by  him  to  be 
all  important  in  Agriculture. 

Many  students  declared  that  the  last 
speaker  was  the  best.  This  gentleman 
was  Mr.  Stangel,  and  he  awarded  the 
prizes.  There  were  seven  prizes  each 
for  students'  white  and  yellow  corn. 
Taylor  took  first  in  the  yellow  corn, 
Posner  second,  and  Goldberg  and  Schiff 
third.  In  the  white  corn,  Powell  came 
out  first,  Kaplan  second  and  Peskin, 
third.  Powell's  entry  claimed  the 
sweepstakes.  The  Home  Farm  had  the 
best  white  twenty-five-ear  farm  exhibit. 
Farm  5  second  and  Farm  No.  1  third. 
The  best  yellow  twenty-five-ear  exhibit 
came  from  Farm  No.  3,  Farm  6,  second, 
and  Farm  4,  third.  The  judging  con- 
test resulted  in  Powell,  first,  Horwitz, 
second,  and  Steinman,  third. 

Mr.  Stangel  did  more  than  give  out 
the  prizes,  for  it  was  he  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a  show;  he  who 
planned  it  and  finally  put  it  across. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  corn 
show  and  from  the  ones  which  we  hope 
will  follow  in  future  years  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  Yet  we  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  new  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  scientific  corn  production 
and  that  the  students  who  go  out  of  here 
will  raise  better  corn  due  to  their  ability 
to  select  better  seed. 
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Class  of  '27 
Sam  Price,  Secretary 

Graduation  has  come  and  with  it  the 
departure  of  the  Class  of  '26.  They  have 
done,  as  all  classes  before  them,  great 
things  for  the  school.  They  have  left  us 
the  heritage  of  leading  the  school  and 
it  is  our  intent  and  purpose  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  and  continue  their  prog- 
ress for  the  betterment  of  N.  F.  S. 

To  further  this  end,  a  Senior  Welfare 
Committee  has  been  appointed  which 
has  drawn  up  a  program  that  will  make 
this  the  greatest  of  all  years  at  Farm 
School.  Announcements  will  soon  be 
made  as  to  our  activities  for  the  year. 

The  Class  of  '27  extends  their  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
Class  of  '26  and  we  know  that  they  will 
continue  in  the  same  spirit  at  their 
chosen  work  in  the  world,  as  they  have 
exhibited  here  at  the  school. 


The  Varsity  Club 

The  National  Farm  School  Varsity 
Club  is  now  in  full  swing.  New  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  J. 
Freifield;  Vice  President,  F.  Stonitch; 
Secretary,  E.  Wiseman ;  Treasurer,  E. 
Bernhard. 

The  club  welcomed  seven  new  mem- 
bers at  Dr.  Ostrolenk's  house,  Friday, 
December  11,  1925.  There  are  now 
twenty-five  active  members  and  we  hope 
there  will  be  many  more  after  basket- 
ball season. 

Dr.  Ostrolenk,  C.  Toor  and  I.  Mills 
have  worked  out  a  constitution  for  the 
Alumni  and  hope  by  the  next  reunion  to 
have  the  Alumni  Chapter  going. 

E.  E.  Wiseman,  Secretary 


The  Senate,  Another  Year 

The  Senate,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  prod- 
uct of  evolution  in  Student  Government. 

They  tell  us  that  Farm  School  always 
did  have  some  sort  of  student  govern- 
ment. The  oldest  office  in  existence  here 
is  our  Senior  Monitor,  who  inspects  our 
room  daily. 

From  that  one  humble  position  with 
very  little  real  power,  student  govern- 
ment grew  very  fast.  We  soon  have  the 
reign  of  the  classes  making  precedent 
and  establishing  class  distinction.  Then 
came  the  autocratic  Junior  Vigilance 
and  Senior  Welfare  Committees.  These 
committees  served  their  purpose  for  a 
long  vvhile  and  their  power  grew.  But 
as  they  were  kept  up,  not  by  justice  or 
reason,  but  by  terror  and  force,  meeting 
secretly  and  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  faculty,  trouble  came,  and  the 
committees  went,  never  more  to  return. 
The  Student  Council,  then  only  an  ad- 
visory body,  attempted  to  take  over  .the 
reins  of  student  government,  but  in  a 
short  tim.e  was  considered  a  failure. 

It  was  then  that  such  men  of  the  '24 
class  as  Shevitz  and  Cahan  drew  up  the 
present  Senate  system,  based  on  justice 
and  co-operation  with  the  faculty. 

The  first  year  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Sam  Cahan  it  confined  itself  to 
class  distinction  only.  The  second  year 
with  Sam  Rosenau,  '25,  at  the  helm,  the 
Senate  brought  about  some  great  im- 
provements for  the  whole  student  body, 
namely,  the  one-detail  system,  and  the 
smoking  rule. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  pres- 
ent Senate  found  itself  overwhelmed  by 
the  increasing  amount  of  business  be- 
cause of  the  many  new  activities  it  under- 
took. To  cope  with  the  situation  the 
com.mittee  system  vi'ithin  the  Senate  was 
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started.  This  speeded  up  the  work  a 
little  but  not  much.  All  through  the  year 
the  Senate  suffered  from  too  much  busi- 
ness which  did  not  permit  it  to  handle 
all  cases  properly.  The  result  was  there 
was  much  feeling  against  the  Senate. 

The  jury  system  was  then  conceived 
by  Snyder  '26>  drawn  up  by  representa- 
tives of  all  three  classes  and  put  into 
effect. 

From  the  outset  the  Jury  was  a  huge 
success  and  brought  praise  from  every 
side.  Some  of  its  outstanding  advantages 
are  (1)  Gives  every  student  a  chance  to 
participate  in  student  government;  (2) 
relieves  the  Senate  of  the  burden  of  petty 
cases  that  might  arouse  animosities 
against  it;  (3)  places  class  distinction  on 
a  democratic  basis  by  allowing  Fresh- 
man representation. 

Another  outstanding  accomplishment 
of  the  Senate  was  to  initiate  and  inaugu- 
rate the  "week-end  holiday"  idea.  This 
we  are  sure  will  last  as  long  as  the 
school. 

With  a  bright  future  ahead,  the 
graduating  members  of  the  Class  of  '26 
hand  over  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Senators  of  the  Class  of  '27,  wishing 
them  a  most  successful  year. 

Matthew  Snyder  '26 

(President) 

H.   Clifton  Doremus  '26 

Joseph  Kleinfeld  '26 

Joseph  Kisber  '26 

(Vice  President) 

Irwin  Klein  '26 


The  Victory  Banquet 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
our  championship  team  was  given  as 
good  a  send-off  as  any  team  would  wish. 
One  of  the  keynotes  of  this  banquet, 
which  our  Fre.shman  class  planned,  to 
their  credit,  was  the  prophecy  of  vic- 
tory. And  for  once  the  prophecy  was 
justified. 

Farm  School  went  on  the  field  and 
wiped  up  everything  they  met  in  the 
way  of  opposition. 

The  season  was  begun  with  a  blaze 
of  triumph  and  ended  with  a  conflagra- 
tion of  victory. 

So,  grateful  to  their  team,  the  team 
which  had  done  wonders  in  establishing 
a  "rep"  for  their  Alma  Mater,  the  stu- 
dents got  together  to  devise  a  means  of 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Coach 
and  his  team.  Therefore:  the  Banquet 
which  was  held  on  December  4. 

That  the  students  and  faculty  were 
not  alone  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
team's  work  was  evident  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  notable  men  as  Mr.  Hirsh, 
Mr.  Klein,  James  Work,  and  Mr.  All- 
man.  Toastmaster  Campbell  made  a  hit 
with  his  timely  introductions. 

Coach  Samuels  looked  like  a  blushing 
bride  when  he  handed  out  the  rewards 
of  good  playing  to  the  members  of  the 
team.  This  was  attended  Oy  loud  cheer- 
ing from  the  students,  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Stangel,  who  persisted  in  being 
heard. 

M.  Rosenthal  '26 
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1.  Two  students  cannot  occupy  the 
same  pair  of  trousers  at  the  same  time. 

2.  If  details  are  not  acted  upon  by 
students,  the  result  will  be  demerits  in 
the  same  order. 

3.  Two  girls  living  in  Doylestown  and 
writing  love  missives  to  the  same  fellow 
at  Farm  School,  must  not  meet,  however 
far  produced. 

4.  The  same  excuse  for  absence  from 
classes  can  be  used  once  and  only  once 
on  Dr.  Ostrolenk. 

5.  The  sum  of  ten  Freshmen's  work  is 
equal  to  one  Senior's. 


6.  If  the  base  of  a  Freshman's  spine  is 
acted  on  by  a  paddle,  the  side  receiving 
the  most  pressure  will  be  gi'eater  than 
its  corresponding  side. 

7.  If  two  test  papers  have  the  answers 
of  one  equal  to  the  answers  of  the  other, 
the  resulting  marks  will  be  "zips." 

8.  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  Silver's  room  and  the  din- 
ing hall. 

9.  If  Mart  Rosenthal  throws  a  crap 
and  "Shiek"  throws  a  seven,  then  Marty 
doesn't  go  up  town  for  a  week. 
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HEN  Ira  J.  Mills  graduated  from 
Northeast  High,  where  he  had 
made  an  enviable  record  in  both 
track  and  football  he  sought  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  Farm  School  was  the  lucky 
school.  He  immediately  made  his  pres- 
ence felt  at  N.  F.  S.  by  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  baseball  squad.  Before 
long,  he  had  earned  the  catcher's  posi- 
tion, and  capably  handled  it  through- 
out the  season.  With  the  advent  of  the 
'18  football  season,  Mills  became  the 
outstanding  player  of  the  season.  His 
speed  and  ability  to  crack  the  opposing 
line  was  soon  evident.  He  became  the 
backbone  of  the  1918  team,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  season  was  due  primarily  to 
his  playing. 

The  following  year  "Ira"  regained  his 
catcher's  position  and  played  the  great- 
est ball  of  his  baseball  career.  In  addi- 
tion he  ran  away  with  the  annual  Green 
and  Gold  meet,  scoring  27  points,  the 
most  ever  recorded  by  a  single  man.  All 
of  these  feats  were  small  in  comparison 
to  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  1919  foot- 
ball year. 
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Having  been  elected  Captain  in  recog- 
nition for  his  brilliant  work  and  his 
ability  as  a  leader,  he  got  ready  for  the 
task  of  building  a  team  that  would  bring 
fame  and  glory  to  the  Green  and  Gold. 
The  result  was  that  the  1919  season, 
with  the  exception  of  the  1925  team,  was 
the  best  in  the  annals  of  N.  F.  S.  The 
blond  Captain  became  a  real  leader. 

Through  the  season  he  smashed  and 
battered  his  way  through  the  opposing 
line  and  ran  the  ends  with  the  same 
ferocity  and  ease  as  the  previous  year. 
In  addition  he  became  a  spectacular  re- 
ceiver of  passes.  He  would  snatch  the 
pigskin  out  of  the  air  on  the  run  so  con- 
sistently that  carrying  it  over  the  goal 
line  became  a  regularity  with  the  husky 
leader.  In  the  Brown  Prep  game  he  rose 
to  his  greatest  heights  and  only  the  com- 
bined strategy  of  the  whole  Prep  team 
could  stop  his  slashing  drives.  The  score 
of  57-0  was  due  to  his  power.  It  can 
truly  be  said  of  Mills  that  he  was  a  hard 
man  to  stop,  but  a  harder  man  to  keep 
stopped.  His  presence  is  still  felt  at 
N.  F.  S.,  as  he  is  always  ready  to  assist 
in  coaching  and  helping  the  teams. 

S.  Horwitz  '26 
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BY  COACH  S.  B,  SAMUELS 


^f  CONSIDER  the  Farm  School  foot- 
jl  ball  team  of  1925  as  equal  to  the 
^■^  best  teams  ever  representing  the  in- 
stitution; in  fact,  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  it  was  the  best  team  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  The  record  of  eight  vic- 
tories and  one  defeat,  surpasses  any  ac- 
complishment of  previous  Farm  School 
football  teams.  The  Green  and  Gold 
Machine  amassed  a  total  of  162  points, 
which  designates  a  very  powerful  of- 
fense. From  a  defensive  standpoint,  the 
team  deserves  very  favorable  comment. 
During  the  entire  season  only  twenty- 
two  points  have  been  scored  against  the 
wearers  of  the  Green  and  Gold.  The 
greatest  piece  of  defensive  work  shown 
this  year  was  against  Lancaster  High 
School,  in  which  Farm  School  emerged 
victorious  for  the  first  time  since  these 
schools  have  been  meeting  on  the  grid- 
iron. Twice  the  Lancaster  team  had  the 
ball  on  Farm  School's  three-yard  line, 
with  four  chances  to  make  a  touchdown, 
but  on  each  occasion  the  Green  and  Gold 
line  could  not  be  penetrated.  This  was 
the  acid  test  for  the  Farm  School  de- 
fense and  they  proved  themselves  very 
capable  under  trying  circumstances. 

Concerning  the  success  of  the  team, 
this  can  be  attributed  to  a  few  very  im- 
portant factors.  Every  member  of  that 
squad  had  the  interest  of  the  team  at 
heart  at  all  times.  In  practice  sessions 
and  during  the  games  that  were  played, 
each  individual  worked  his  hardest  and 
gave  his  best  with  the  idea  in  mind,  "TO 
WIN."  Every  member  of  the  squad  took 
his  work  seriously  and  with  an  unselfish 
attitude.  The  men  never  considered  in- 
dividual glory  at  the  expense  of  the 
team.  This  is  best  proven  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  quarterback  who,  in  spite  of 
being  a  good  ball  carrier,  never  made  a 
touchdown   until  the   last  game   of  the 


season,  when  he  did  so  under  orders. 
This  was  his  first  touchdown  in  three 
years  of  varsity  playing. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  team 
this  year  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  on 
the  football  field.  Always  playing  a 
hard,  but  clean  game,  they  acted  like 
gentlemen  and  drew  very  favorable 
comment  in  this  respect  from  the 
coaches  and  spectators  in  every  game. 
The  members  of  the  team  throughout 
the  entire  season  felt  that  making  a  good 
impression  was  just  as  important  as  win- 
ning the  game. 

Every  organization  has  several  out- 
standing men  to  which  it  can  attribute 
its  success.  The  Big  Green  and  Gold 
Machine  will  lose  several  of  this  type 
by  graduation  and  they  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

Captain  Gordon  was  an  ideal  leader 
in  every  respect.  Always  giving  his  best 
in  every  game,  he  was  an  inspiration  to 
his  team-mates  who  always  respected 
him  as  their  leader  on  the  field.  His 
services  as  a  ball  carrier  will  be  greatly 
missed,  for  he  was  always  good  for  a 
substantial  gain  whenever  carrying  the 
ball.  His  ability  on  the  defense  was  all 
that  could  be  expected,  for  very  few  ball 
carriers  ever  passed  his  flank. 

At  right  halfback,  Horwitz  was  a  star 
performer.  Always  good  for  a  few  yards 
through  the  line  or  around  the  ends,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  dependable  ball 
carriers,  as  well  as  a  very  dependable 
man  on  the  defense.  His  success  as  a 
player  this  year  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  giving  his  best  every 
minute  of  the  game. 

Santoria  at  quarterback  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  success  of  the  team 
by  his  excellent  field  generalship.  A 
signal  caller  of  the  first-class,  every  man 
had  confidence  in  his  judgment.    He  was 
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also  very  important  for  his  versatility 
in  throwing  passes  and  kicking.  San- 
toria  and  Gordon  made  an  excellent  com- 
bination in  drop-kicking  and  placement 
kicking,  which  will  be  greatly  missed 
next  season. 

H.  Levin  at  right  guard  was  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  line.  Starting  the  sea- 
son as  a  lineman  for  the  first  time,  he 
improved  very  rapidly  every  day.  He 
has  outplayed  every  opponent  that  he 
faced  this  season  in  spite  of  being  forced 
to  meet  heavier  men  a  number  of  times. 
He  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  on 
the  squad,  and  a  great  gap  will  be  left 
in  the  line  by  his  graduation. 

The  most  versatile  man  on  the  team 
was  Davis,  a  consistent  daily  plugger; 
he  could  perform  equally  well  in  any 
backfield  position,  and  at  center  he  had 
the  ability  to  make  any  average  prepara- 
tory or  high  school  team. 

Kleinfeld  developed  rapidly  as  the 
season  advanced  and  performed  credit- 
ably at  right  end.     He  was  a  steady,  de- 


pendable player  and  especially  strong 
on  the  offense. 

Kisber,  Abe  Cohen,  Levinson  and 
Hardiman  were  all  valuable  reserve  men 
in  every  respect. 

Freifield,  Lynch,  Cowen,  Stonitsch, 
and  Bernard,  all  played  an  important 
part  in  the  success  of  the  team  this  year, 
and  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  an- 
other team  that  Farm  School  can  feel 
proud  of  in  1927.  The  above-named 
men  should  develop  into  some  of  the 
best  players  in  the  history  of  the  Green 
and  Gold  institution  before  they  grad- 
uate. 

Although  a  number  of  good  players 
are  graduating,  the  prospects  for  another 
good  season  are  very  encouraging,  es- 
pecially with  the  prevailing  good  spirit 
and  desire  for  hard  work.. 

The  interest  and  co-operation  of  Dr. 
Ostrolenk,  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
players  and  others  interested  in  the 
team. 


D.  AUKBERG  "22 


^ES,  we  have  a  wonderful  team,  the 
best  that  Farm  School  has  ever 
had,  and  I  won't  start  by  telling 
what  happened  "in  my  year."  We  might 
have  had  harder  schedules,  but  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  wonderful 
comeback  of  the  1925  team. 

At  the  recent  Football  Banquet  Dr. 
Ostrolenk  spoke  on  "Our  Comeback 
Year."  Captain  Ed.  Gordon  spoke  on 
"Team  Work,"  and  Mr.  Stangel  deliv- 
ered a  splendid  oration  on  "Team 
"VV^ork."  All  spoke  about  the  team,  the 
heroes. 

Before  the  banquet  they  marched  in 
amid  cheers  and  confetti,  all  of  which 
they  earned  and  deserved;  but  what 
about  the  boys  who  came  out  to  practice 
day  after  day;  who  were  knocked  about, 
fell  down  and  came  bouncing  up  to  be 
trampled  on  again.    Many  who  came  out 


have  secured  berths  on  the  varsity  and 
second  teams.  A  few  have  performed 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  have  proven 
their  mettle.  But  why  not  give  some 
credit  to  those  who,  knowing  that  they 
never  would  make  the  team,  came  out 
anyway  to  help  the  team  at  practice? 
Without  the  help  of  these  men  how  far 
would  a  team  go? 

In  a  recent  write-up  in  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  papers  the  sports  writer 
said:  "It  takes  courage  to  hurl  yourself 
against  a  man  who  is  physically  stronger 
than  you  and  more  experienced  in  the 
game;  to  hit  the  line  hard  when  your 
body  is  bruised,  your  legs  like  lead  and 
your  wind  gone;  to  go  through  the  daily 
grind  without  the  stimulus  of  a  cheer- 
ing crowd." 

"Sometimes  we  think  the  scrub  has 
the  finest,  truest  courage  of  all." 
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Farm  School  Swamps  Temple  Univ. 
jcrosn,  JV — 0 

Farm  School  opened  its  25  football  sea- 
son on  October  3rd  by  deteacing  the  highly 
rated  Temple  Fre^h  team  on  James  Work 
Field  to  the  tune  of  39—0. 

Captain  Gordon  starred  for  Farm  School 
making  four  of  the  six  touchdowns.  Hor- 
witz  was  notable  through  his  great  line 
rushes,  and  Santoria's  brain  work  at  quarter 
back  was  an  important  factor  of  the  game. 
Three  of  the  six  touchdowns  were  scored  in 
the  first  quarter,  which  gave  N.  F.  S.  a  com- 
fortable lead  and  took  the  heart  out  of 
Temple.  The  rest  of  the  game  was  one- 
sided. Final  score — Farm  School,  39;  Tem- 
ple, 0.  The  line-up  follows: 
N.  F.  S.  Position        Temple  Fresh 

Lynch L.  E...... Heard 

Friefield L.T Smith 

Bernhard ....L.  G Gudonis 

Lipman C Block 

Levin R.  G.... Sheetz 

Cowen R.  'i... - Green 

Tunick R.  E.. Shiv.cki 

Santoria Q.  B.. Weinf.eld 

Horwitz L.  H.  B Shuhz 

Stonitch R.  H.  B Fioher 

Gordon F.  B Hackell 

Touchdowns — Gordon,  4;  Horwitz,  1;  Ston- 
itch, 1. 
Goals  after  Touchdown — Santoria,  2. 
Forward  after  Touchdown — Gordon,  1. 


Farm  School  Smothers  Bangor  High 
School,  46—0 

On  October  10th  our  "Green  and  Gold 
Machine"  won  its  second  successive  game 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bangor  High  School 
team  by  the  overwhelming  score  of  46 — 0. 
The  high  lights  of  the  Farm  School  team 
were  Lynch  and  Tunick  at  ends  and  the 
usual  onslaughts  of  our  peppy  backfield. 
The  day  was  not  ideal  for  a  football  game 
as  a  strong  wind  made  accurate  kicking  and 
passing  impossible.  In  the  second  half 
Coach  Samuels  replaced  practically  the  en- 


tire first  team  with  substitutes.  At  the  end 
of  the  game  the  score  stood:  Farm  School, 
46;  Bangor  High  School,  0. 


N.  F.  S.  Wins  3rd  Straight  in  Hard 
Fought  Battle 

On  October  17,  "The  Big  Green  and 
Gold  Machine,"  as  they  were  christened 
last  game,  kept  up  their  winning  streak, 
by  the  upsetting  of  Brown  Prep  of  Phila. 
9-0  in  a  hard  fought  battle.  As  usual 
the  line  was  air  tight.  Brown  Prep 
being  held  to  two  first  downs,  making 
the  first  team  that  has  made  a  first  down 
against  us  this  season.  Although  Hor- 
witz, Levin,  and  Friefield  were  out  on 
account  of  injuries,  nothing  could  stop 
Farm  School's  crashing  back-field. 
Cowen  at  tackle  and  Bernhardt  at  guard 
played  a  bang-up  game.  The  game 
started  with  Farm  School  kicking  off. 

First   Period 

Lynch  kicked  off  to  Brown  Prep's  15 
yard  line.  Two  first  downs  were  made 
in  succession.  A  bad  pass  lost  10  yards. 
Two  passes  were  tried  and  grounded. 
Brown  failed  to  gain  and  punted  to 
Farm  School's  25-yard  line.  Farm 
School  bucked  the  line  and  made  a  first 
down.     End  of  quarter. 

Second  Period 

A  line  buck  failed  to  gain  and  a  for- 
ward pass  netted  5  yards.  Lynch  punted 
a  beautiful  spiral  for  45  yards.  The  ball 
was  on  Brown's  5-yard  line  in  Brown's 
possession.  Brown  punted  to  Farm 
School's  35-yard  line.  A  pass  failed; 
then  Captain  Gordon  made  a  first  down. 
Time  was  falling  short  for  the  half  and 
N.  F.  S.  was  trying  hard  for  a  touch- 
down. A  pass  was  grounded  and  then 
a  long  pass  from  Santoria  to  Lynch 
landed  the  oval  in  the  coveted  territory. 
Try  for  point  failed.  Score  6-0.  Lynch 
kicked  again  to  Brown's  15-yard  line. 
Brown  punted.  Farm  School  fumbled. 
Brown  recovered.     End  of  half. 
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Third  Period 

Lynch  kicked  off  to  Brown's  20-yai'd 
line.  Brown  punted.  N.  F.  S.'s  ball  on 
their  own  40-yard  line.  Stonitch  made 
a  first  down.  Gordon  made  a  run  of 
20  yards,  putting  the  ball  on  Brown's 
10-yard  line.  Davis  made  6  yards,  Gor- 
don made  3.  Gordon  lost  3  on  an  end 
run.  Santoria  then  drop-kicked  over 
and  between  the  cross  bars  from  the  15- 
yard  line  for  3  points.  Score:  N.  F.  S., 
9;  B.  P.,  0.  N.  F.  S.  kicked  off  to  B.  P. 
15-yard  line.     End  of  quarter. 

Fourth  Period 

Brown  failed  to  gain  and  punted. 
N.  F.  S.  was  penalized  15  yards.  A  for- 
ward gained  20  yards.  Santoria  made  8 
yards  around  end.  Stonitch  made  first 
down.  For  the  rest  of  the  quarter  the 
ball  see-sawed  up  and  down  the  field, 
with  Farm  School  having  the  advantage. 
The  game  ended  with  Brown  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  on  their  own  10-yard 
line.    Line-up : 

Tunick right  end Bradley 

Elliot left  tackle Jackson 

Bernhard   ....  left  guard  Papper 

Lipman center Gittman 

L.  Cohen     .       right  guard Frank 

Cowen     right  tackle Booth 

Lynch left  end Delbelo 

Santoria  quarterback  Glockner 

Stonitsch     .     left  halfback  .       .  Leferre 

Davis right  halfback        M.  Frank 

Gordon fullback Desotio 

Touchdowns:  Lynch.  Drop-kick, 
Santoria. 

Subs:  N.  F.  S.— Huff,  Regal,  Horwitz, 
Levin,  Levison  and  Klienfeld. 

Referee — Wilson  (Swarthmore) . 

Umpire — Toor  (Doylestown) . 

Field  Judge — Mills  (Doylestown) . 
n  -^  -^ 

Four  in  a  Row  When  N.  F.  S. 
Trims  Abington  13 — 2 

October  23,  N.  F.  S.  traveled  to  Abing- 
ton. Coach  Samuels'  aggregation 
walked   off  with   a    13-2   score,   after  a 


hard-fought  tussle.  The  game  was  nip 
and  tuck  throughout.  Farm  School  i.;ade 
its  touchdowns  in  the  first  quarter.  One 
by  Horwitz  recovering  an  Abington 
fumble  and  running  60  yards  before 
being  downed.  A  pass  to  Lynch  put  the 
ball  on  the  10-yard  line  and  Horvritz 
went  over  for  the  touchdown.  Another 
was  made  by  a  well-executed  forward 
pass,  Lynch  to  Gordon,  who  got  perfect 
interference  and  ran  65  yards  for  a 
touchdown.  Santoria  made  the  extra 
point.  Although  Farm  School  was  pen- 
alized severely  by  the  Abington  officials, 
this  encouraged  the  Farmers  to  fight  all 
the  harder.  With  Santoria  passing  and 
Lynch  doing  most  of  the  receiving,  N. 
F.  S.  completed  85  %  of  its  passes.  Bern- 
hard  and  Levin,  guards,  although  not 
noticed  on  the  side  lines,  played  a  bang- 
up  game,  stopping  everything  that  came 
their  way.  The  game  started  with  N. 
F.  S.  kicking  off  to  Abington's  10-yard 
line.  They  ran  the  ball  back  10  yards. 
Farm  School  blocked  a  punt  and  Abing- 
ton recovered.  They  punted  again  to 
Farm  School's  5-yard  line.  N.  F.  S.  re- 
turned the  punt.  Abington  ran  the  ball 
to  N.  F.  S.'s  20-yard  line.  They  fumbled 
and  Horwitz  recovered  and  ran  60  yards 
to  the  20-yard  line.  A  pass  to  Lynch 
made  it  first  down.  Then  Horwitz  went 
over  for  a  score.  Try  for  point  failed. 
Abington  kicked  off  to  N.  F.  S.'s  12-yard 
line.  Gordon  ran  the  ball  back  15  yards. 
N.  F.  S.  punted.  Abington  made  30 
yards  round  end.  They  failed  to  gain 
and  punted  to  Farm  School's  5-yard  line. 
A  long  pass,  Lynch  to  Gordon,  was  com- 
pleted. Gordon  ran  70  yards  for  the 
touchdown.  Santoria  made  try  for  point. 

Second  Period 

The  ball  was  see-sawing  up  and  down 
the  field.  It  was  on  Farm  School's  8- 
yard  line  in  a  kick  formation.  The  ball 
was  passed  to  Lynch  behind  the  line  and 
the  whistle  blew.  N.  F.  S.  was  penal- 
ized,   thereby   making   a   safety    and    2 
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points  for  Abington.    Score :  N.  F.  S.,  13  ; 
A.  H.  S.,  2. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  periods  punts 
were  returned  continuously,  each  team 
getting  off  some  beautiful  spirals.  N. 
F.  S.  played  the  entire  game  without  a 
substitute. 

A.  H.  S.  N.  F.  S. 

Hargrans left  end Lynch 

Roth left  tackle  ...     Friefield 

Marks left  tackle   ....   Bernhard 

Sigley center Lippman 

Barret    right  guard Levin 

Basey right  tackle Cowan 

Kochey right  end Tunick 

McCullough     quarterback   .  .  .   Santoria 
Ambler  ....  left  halfback  .  .  .  Stonitsch 

Kern right  halfback  .  .  .  Horwitz 

Geilin    fullback    Gordon 

Touchdowns — Horwitz  and  Gordon. 

Try  for  point — Santoria. 

Safety— A.  H.  S. 

Umpire — Sigman. 

Referee — Rankin. 

Field  Judge — Armyrigle. 

N.  F.  S.  versus  P.  I.  D. 

November  7,  N.  F.  S.  lost  the  only 
game  of  the  season  to  its  friendly  rival, 
P.  L  D.,  10-0.  It  was  one  of  the  hard- 
est fought  games  of  the  season.  Play 
was  fast  and  furious ;  the  score  does  not 
tell  it  in  the  least.  N.  F.  S.  had  two 
chances  for  a  touchdown.  The  ball  was 
on  P.  I.  D.'s  4-yard  line  with  two  downs 
to  go,  but  P.  I.  D.  refused  to  yield.  An- 
other time  P.  I.  D.  attempted  to  punt, 
but  was  blocked.  Lynch  falling  on  the 
ball  on  the  10-yard  line,  where  a  pass 
was  tried  and  only  missed  by  inches. 
Although  clearly  outplaying  their  an- 
cient rival  in  the  first  half.  Farm  School 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  terrible  slump 
from  the  two  weeks'  rest.  In  the  second 
half  each  team  came  out  determined  to 
redeem  itself,  but  P.  I.  D.  seemed  to  get 
the  best  of  it.  Yeingst,  their  husky  full- 
back, scored  all  10  points.     He  kicked  a 


placement  from  the  25-yard  line,  and 
made  the  touchdown  after  a  15-yard 
penalty,  which  put  the  ball  on  the  2-yard 
line,  where  he  went  across  and  kicked 
the  extra  point. 

After  this  N.  F.  S.  fought  desperately, 
but  could  not  score.  The  five  Seniors, 
Captain  Gordon,  Santoria,  Horwitz, 
Levin  and  Kleinfeld,  playing  their  last 
game  on  the  Farm  School  gridiron,  cer- 
tainly did  show  the  fight  and  spirit  for 
which  they  are  noted.  P.  I.  D.  held  a 
slight  advantage  on  first  downs.  N.  F.  S. 
gained  more  ground  on  forwards  than 
their  rival,  two  being  good  for  25  yards 
apiece.  Punting  was  about  even,  each 
team  getting  off  some  beautiful  spirals. 
One  of  the  largest  crowds  that  attended 
a  football  game  here,  was  present. 
Alumni  came  from  distant  points  to  see 
the  game. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 

P.  I.  D.  N.  F.  S. 

Seward   left  end   Lynch 

Francak   ...   left  tackle   ....   Freifield 

Marrow left  guard  ....  Bernhard 

Hovanec center Lipman 

Grinnell   ...     right  guard Levin 

Urofsky  ...     right  tackle Cowan 

Gardner right  end  ....  Kleinfeld 

Cohen quarterback  .     .     Santoria 

Mayon  ....  left  halfback  .  .  .  Stonitsch 
Potter  .  .  right  halfback  .  .  .  Horwitz 
Yeingst fullback Gordon 

Subs.,  N.  F.  S.  —  Elliot  for  Freifield, 
Tunick  for  Lynch. 

Referee — Eisenberg   (Ursinus). 

Umpire — Toor   (Doylestown) . 

Field  Judge  —  Steelman  (George 
Washington). 

Time  of  periods — 12  minutes. 

N.  F.  S.  Duplicates  Baseball  Game 
by  Defeating  George  School,  14 — 0 

November  14,  N.  F.  S.  traveled  to 
George  School  and  took  them  into  camp 
by  a  score  of  14-0.    Thrills  were  aplenty. 
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The  first  half  neither  team  could  score 
but  George  School  dazzled  Farm  School 
in  the  first  period  with  forwards,  com- 
pleting 95  per  cent  of  them.  However, 
at  the  critical  moment  they  could  not 
score.  Farm  School  completely  out- 
played their  rivals  at  plunging.  Our 
line  held  like  a  stone  wall. 

Each  team  tried  a  placement  kick 
which  went  for  naught.  George  School 
had  the  first  try,  when  on  the  25-yard 
line,  they  missed  by  inches,  the  ball 
going  slightly  wide.  N.  F.  S.  tried  their's 
from  the  35-yard  line,  which  fell  short 
about  a  foot  but  was  headed  straight 
between  the  uprights. 

The  second  half  Farm  School  came 
out  with  plenty  of  fight,  determined  to 
wipe  them  off  their  feet.  And  they  cer- 
tainly did  by  outplaying  George  School 
in  all  departments  of  the  game.  The 
first  score  came  after  George  School 
kicked  off  to  Farm  School's  20-yard  line 
and  Capt.  Gordon  ran  it  back  20  yards. 
Then  four  first  downs  were  made  in  suc- 
cession by  the  wonderful  running  and 
plunging  of  Horwitz  and  Stonitsch.  The 
ball  was  on  the  20-yard  line,  when,  by  a 
surprise,  Santoria  tossed  a  beautiful  pass 
to  Lynch  over  the  line  for  a  touchdown. 
Gordon  for  the  first  time  this  season  tried 
a  placement  kick  for  the  extra  point  with 
Santoria  holding  the  ball,  and  it  sailed 
over  like  an  aeroplane.  Score,  7-0. 
Shortly  after,  N.  F.  S.  started  another 
march  which  halted  on  George  School's 
40-yard  line.  With  3  yards  to  go  for  the 
first  down,  Farm  School  was  penalized 
5  yards  for  taking  over  time.  Immedi- 
ately after,  Santoria  cleverly  dodged  two 
George  School  men,  threw  a  pass  to  Gor- 
don, who  squirmed  through  four  George 
School  men  and  aided  by  interference 
from  Kleinfeld,  ran  25  yards  for  the  sec- 
ond touchdown  of  the  game.  Santoria 
drop-kicked  the  extra  point.  George 
School  tried  passes  in  the  final  two 
minutes,  but  Farm  School  grounded  most 
of  them.  Stonitsch  and  Gowen  played  a 
bang-up  game  throughout. 


The  student  body  went  to  the  game 
by  bus  and  by  their  rooting  proved  to  the 
team  that  they  were  backing  them  up 
every  minute  of  the  game. 

Final  score:  N.  F.  S.,  14;  George 
School,  0. 

George  School  N.  F.  S. 

Russ   left  end    Lynch 

Pascle   left  tackle   ^  ^     Friefield 

Mann left  guard  .  Bernhardt 

Davis      center Lipman 

Detwilter ...     right  guard  L.  Cohen 

Temple      .        right  tackle  Cowen 

Amelia    right  end      .      Kleinfeld 

Green  quarterback  Santoria 

Hous left  halfback  Stonitsch 

Lockhart        right  halfback  Horwitz 

Sickler  fullback  Gordon 

Subs.— N.  F.  S.,  Elliott  for  Cohen; 
Serotkin  for  Friefield. 

Time  of  periods,  12  minutes. 

Touchdowns — N.  F.  S. :  Gordon  and 
Lynch. 

Placement  kick — Gordon. 

Drop-kick — Santoria. 

At  Last — N.  F.  S.  Defeats  Lancaster 

Lancaster,  Nov.  21,  1925. 

With  perfect  football  weather,  and 
watched  by  the  biggest  crowd  of  the 
season.  Farm  School  defeated  Lancaster 
High  on  Alumni  Day  at  their  Rosemount 
field. 

A  brand  of  football  that  equalled  any 
college  was  displayed  by  both  teams, 
Lancaster  by  its  brilliant  aerial  attacks 
and  Farm  School  by  its  open  field  run- 
ning and  line  plunging. 

Lancaster  fans  got  their  first  thrill 
when  Weiss  returned  the  kick-off  to  mid- 
field.  On  an  exchange  of  punts,  Lan- 
caster fumbled  and  the  ball  was  recov- 
ered by  Kleinfeld.  A  penalty  ruined 
Farm  School's  chances  of  scoring. 

The  second  period,  Lancaster  started 
an  aerial  attack  that  took  the  ball  down 
to  Farm  School's  10-yard  line.  A  place- 
ment kick  scored  three  points  after  un- 
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successful  plunges  through  the  Aggie 
line.  Lancaster  intercepted  a  forward 
after  punts  had  been  exchanged.  Aided 
by  penalties  and  completing  some  for- 
ward passes  the  ball  was  carried  down 
to  the  Farmers'  4-yard  line.  It  was  here 
that  the  Aggies  showed  their  spunk,  for 
they  held  like  a  stone  wall.  Farm  School 
regained  the  ball  on  downs.  Horwitz 
thrilled  the  crowds  with  a  50-yard  run 
as  the  half  ended.  Score:  Lancaster 
High  School,  3;  N.  F.  S.,  0. 

The  Aggies  started  the  third  period 
with  a  bang.  Gordon  received  a  'cick- 
oiT  and  returned  it  to  his  35-yard  line. 
Two  first  downs  were  made  in  succession 
before  the  farm  lads  were  forced  to  kick. 
Lancaster  punted  down  to  Farm  School's 
2-yard  line.  Santoria  returned  the  punt 
to  his  35-yard  line.  Lancaster  got  off  a 
20-yard  forward  that  brought  the  ball 
down  to  the  Farmers'  15-yard  line.  A 
placement  kick  was  tried  and  failed.  The 
period  ended  with  the  ball  on  Farm 
School's  25-yard  line. 

As  the  fourth  period  started  things 
changed.  With  the  backfield  men  al- 
ternating in  carrying  the  ball,  the  Aggies 
brought  the  ball  down  to  Lancaster's 
35-yard  line.  A  run  around  end  by  Joe 
Lynch,  our  star  end,  behind  perfect  in- 
terference, so  dazzled  Lancaster  they 
didn't  know  who  had  the  ball  until  Lynch 
crossed  the  goal  line.  Captain  Gordon 
kicked  the  extra  point.  Farm  School 
was  in  a  position  to  score  most  of  the 
fourth  period;  but  due  to  penalties,  the 
game  ended  7-3  in  favor  of  the  Farmers. 

Wonderful  spirit  was  shown  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body,  many  of 
whom  went  along  to  cheer  the  team  to 
its  first  victory  over  Lancaster. 

L.  H.  S.  N.  F.  S. 

Karlip left  end  Lynch 

Buric    left  tackle      ...    Freifield 

Marshall       .     left  guard  ...     Bernhard 

Cogley    center   ....    Lippman 

Groff   right  guard   Levin 

Simon  right  tackle  Cowan 


McMillan (Capt.)  right  end  Kleinfeld 
Weiss  quarterback  Santoria 

Long  left  halfback  Davis 

(Stonitsch) 
Conrad  .  .  right  halfback  .  Horwitz 
Long  fullback  Gordon  (Capt.) 

Referee — Marshall  (F.  &  M.) 

Umpire — Krise  (F.  &  M.) 

Head  Linesman — Payne   (F.  &  M.) 

Touchdown — Lynch. 

Placement  Kicks — Gordon  and  Mc- 
Millian. 

Subs. — Tunick  for  Lynch,  Levin  for 
Cohen,  Davis  for  Lippman. 

Time  of  Periods — 12,  15,  12,  15 
minutes. 


N.  F.  S.  Ends  Season  by  Trouncing 

Ocean  City,  40—7 

In  the  final  game  of  the  season  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  N.  F.  S.  brought  home 
the  turkey  by  swamping  Ocean  City, 
40  to  7. 

It  was  a  novel  experience  for  the  boys 
to  play  in  the  "Quicksand"  at  the  shore. 
When  Stonitch  broke  through  for  our 
first  touchdown  with  a  60-yard  gallop, 
he  looked  like  a  slow-motion  act. 

The  real  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
all-around  playing  of  the  Seniors.  The 
last  eight  minutes,  ten  Seniors  showed 
their  mettle  by  scoring  two  touchdowns 
on  the  resort  boys. 

Although  outweighed,  man  to  man, 
with  the  exception  of  their  250-pound 
guard,  Ocean  City  fought  hard  through- 
out the  slaughter.  They  made  their 
touchdown  on  a  35-yard  run,  after  re- 
covering a  fumble. 

This  game  marked  the  climax  of  the 
football  career  of  our  Senior  players. 
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They  are :  Captain  Gordon,  Santoria, 
Horwitz,  Kisber,  Kleinfeld,  Davis,  Levin, 
A.  T.  Cohen,  Levinson,  and  Hardiman. 

The  line-up  for  the  game  was :  Lynch, 
Friefield,  Bernhard,  Davis,  Levin,  Cow- 
an, Kleinfeld,  Santoria,  Stonitsch,  Hor- 
witz, Gordon. 

Subs  —  Levinson,  Cohen,  Hardiman, 
Kisber,  Lipman,  Huff,  Tunic,  and  Elliot. 

The  termination  of  this  past  football 
season  marks  an  unequalled  record  in 
N.  F.  S.  football  history.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  thrills  and  enjoyment  for  all 
those  who  witnessed,  and  participated 
in  the  games.  But  there  is  also  a  cer- 
tain invisible  sadness  evident  in  those  to 
whom  the  closing  of  this  season  meant 
the  final  curtain  in  their  Farm  School 
career.  For  the  '26  Class,  no  longer 
will  the  cheers  of  the  student  body  be 
heard  ringing  lustily  over  the  gridiron. 
No  longer  will  the  thud  of  crashing  bod- 
ies or  the  encouraging  voice  of  Coach 
Samuels  cut  through  the  clear  autumn 
air. 

However,  to  the  Class  of  '26  goes  the 
enviable  satisfaction  of  leaving  behind  a 
good  job — well  done. 

The  Job 

N.  F.  S.,  39  Temple  Fresh    ...  0 

N.  F.  S.,  46  Bangor    0 

N.  F.  S.,    9  Brown  Prep 0 

N.  F.  S.,  13  Abington    2 

N.  F.  S.,    0  P.  L  D 10 

N.  F.  S.,  14  George  School   ...  0 

N.  F.  S.,    7  Lancaster    3 

N.  F.  S.,  40  Ocean  City 7 

Total    168  22 

Won  7 Lost  1 


Lynch  Elected  Captain  of  Gridders 

Joe  Lynch,  star  end  of  the  '25  team 
was  elected  football  captain  for  the  1926 
season.  Lynch  succeeds  Ed.  Gordon  as 
leader  of  the  Farm  School  team.     As  a 


nucleus  for  the  coming  season,  he  will 
have  the  following  letter  men:  Friefield, 
Lipman,  Cowen  and  Stonitsch.  With 
Katz,  Bachman,  Archy  Cohen,  Lou  Co- 
hen, Elliot  and  Tunick,  also  '25  squad 
members,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
graduation,  the  future  is  very  bright. 

Joe,  in  his  short  stay  in  Farm  Shcool, 
pitched  and  played  first  base,  while  at 
present  he  is  playing  a  stellar  game  at 
center  on  the  basketball  court.  He  will 
graduate  in  '28. 


Our  Team  Spells 

LeVin 
Kle  I  nfeld 
C  owan 
Stoni  T  sch 
H  O  rwitz 
Go  R  don 
LYnch 

& 

F  riefeld 
S  A  ntoria 
Lip  M  an 
B  E  rnhard 

The  "  '25  "  Team 

Player  Position  Age  Height     Weight 

Gordon   (Capt.)  .   F.B.  19  5.6  150 

Santoria    Q.B.  17  5.4  130 

Stonitsch     .  .  .     L.H.B.  19  5.11  145 

Horwitz        .  .     R.H.B.  21  5.4  145 

Kleinfeld     R.E.  21  5.10  145 

Lynch    L.E. "  19  5.11  160 

Freifield    L.T.  17  5.9  Vi  165 

Cowen R.T.  19  5.7  170 

Levin    R.G.  20  5.7  152 

Bernhard  ......   L.G.  18  5.10  165 

Davis .  .    C.  18  5.6  148 

Average  weight,  151   (Backfield,  142;  Line,  155) 
Average  height,  5  ft.  7  Vz   in. 
Average  age,  19. 
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^^  HE  game  was  great,  fellows.  I 
il  doubt  if  any  one  has  seen  a  more 
^•"^  evenly  matched  inter-class  team — 
in  spirit. 

Looking  at  the  P'reshies  we  saw  a  var- 
sity line  and  almost  a  varsity  back  field, 
men  who  carried  their  Alma  Mater's 
name  to  the  front  this  year.  Lynch, 
Tunick,  and  Stonitsch  scored  points  so 
skillfully  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  score 
was  no  more  than  13-0.  Cowen,  a  match 
for  any  Prep  school  team,  plowed  thru 
that  line  like  a  battering  ram.  Old 
Lippy  was  right  in  it  with  his  accurate 
passing.  The  credit  of  the  Freshman 
showing  goes  to  their  coach,  "Weenie" 
Horwitz,  who  himself  was  a  great  star 
on  Farm  School's  championship  team  of 
1925. 

In  selecting  Captain  Gordon  as  their 
coach,  the  Juniors  placed  themselves  on 
solid  ground  for  the  battle.  His  team 
brought  out  that  real  fight-to-the-end 
spirit  that  was  so  characteristic  of 
"Goof."  Although  the  Juniors  lost, 
theirs  was  a  moral  victory.  The  spirit 
and  fight  shown  by  the  Junior  team  can- 
not be  surpassed. 

The  Juniors  showed  a  well-drilled  line 


and  a  fighting  Captain  in  Friefield.  Levin 
playing  tackle  for  the  Juniors  and  play- 
ing his  first  football  game,  showed  the 
1926  varsity  can  be  sure  of  a  good  husky 
tackle  for  next'  year's  team. 

The  Junior  backfield  worked  smooth- 
ly, but  weer  too  light  to  pierce  the  Fresh- 
man line.  Matlaf  playing  left  half,  did 
some  clever  "Nevers"  punting  and  saved 
his  team  much  ground.  Hardiman,  the 
diminutive  quarter,  called  his  signals 
cleverly.  Katz  and  Goldberg  were  other 
outstanding  stars  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  game  certainly  was  full  of  thrills 
and  a  good  amount  of  cheering  was  done 
on  both  sides. 

Juniors  Freshmen 

Weiss    left  end    Elliot 

Friefield  ....  left  tackle  .  Friedland 
Rosenthal  .       .  left  guard     .  .  Bernhard 

Bachman  center Lipman 

Weinberg  .       right  guard     .  Greenberg 

Levin right  tackle     ...  Serotkin 

Semel right  end Tunick 

Hardiman     .   quarterback Levine 

Matlaf  ...     right  halfback  .     Stonitsch 

Katz left  halfback Cowen 

Cohen fullback Lynch 

Score:    Freshmen,  13;  Juniors,  0. 
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F.  S.  opened  its  basketball 
season  at  home  with  a  rush  by 
swamping  the  Brown  Prep 
team,  45-9.  Although  missing  the  usual 
thrill,  there  was  plenty  of  fight  in  both 
teams.  "Sheik"  Borushik  was  the  out- 
standing player  on  the  court.  Eleven  of 
his  sinkers  fell  through  the  net,  while  he 
made  good  4  out  of  11  foul  shots.  Joe 
Lynch  was  next  with  5  field  goals  and 


2  out  of  5  foul  tries.  At  half  time  the 
score  stood  12-5,  but  in  the  second  half 
Farm  School  literally  ran  Brown  Prep 
ragged.  "Sheik"  started  with  a  two- 
pointer,  followed  closely  by  another  from 
Lynch.  The  score  kept  mounting  all 
through  the  second  half  until  the  mark 
of  45  was  reached.  The  visitors  could 
not  break  through  Farm  School's  sterling 
defense,  forcing  them  to  make  three- 
quarters  of  their  attempts  from  the  cen- 
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ter  of  the  floor.       Rutizer  (Captain),  of 

Brown  Prep's  team,  showed  up  well  for 

the  visitors.  He  made  6  of  their  9  points. 

Line-up  of  Varsity  game : 

N.  F.  S.  Brown  Prep 

Borushik forward Rutizer 

Santoria forward Patchin 

Lynch center Lashner 

(Bralow) 
Horwitz  .._....  guard  .  .  .  Wattinmake 
Stonitch guard Delbellow 

Field  Goals— N.  F.  S.:  Borushik,  11; 
Lynch,  5;  Santoria,  2;  Horwitz,  1.  Brown 
Prep:    Rutizer,  2;  Debellow,  1. 

Fouls — Borushik,  4  out  of  11;  San- 
toria, 1  out  of  3 ;  Lynch,  2  out  of  5 ;  Ston- 
itsch,  0  out  of  1 ;  Rutizer,  2  out  of  2 ; 
Patchins,  0  out  of  1 ;  Wattinmake,  0  out 
of  1;  Lashner,  1  out  of  2;  Debellow,  1 
out  of  1. 

Referee — Weaver   (Lansdale) 
Timekeeper — Toor    (Doylestown) . 
Scorer — Brown  (Farm  School). 
Time  of  Halves — 20  minutes. 

1st  half  2d  half  Total 

Farm  School    12  33  45 

Brown  Prep   5  4  9 


Every  one  is  talking  of  Farm  School's 
football  team  this  year  and  they  have 
reason  to  talk,  for  it  is  no  doubt  the  best 
team  Farm  School  ever  turned  out.    The 


students  are  worked  up  to  a  frenzy  with 
the  success  of  the  team.  An  instance  of 
this  was  the  demonstration  after  we 
swamped  Abington  High.  After  supper 
that  night  the  entire  student  body  went 
down  to  No.  6,  where  we  had  a  real  old- 
fashioned  bonfire.  We  listened  to  talks 
by  Coach  Samuels,  Captain  Gordon, 
members  of  the  squad,  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Toor,  of  Doylestown,  and  other 
alumni  who  were  present. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged  in  listen- 
ing to  our  friends,  we  saw  a  flare  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  which  gradually 
took  the  shape  of  an  "F"  that  was  fully 
thirty  feet  high. 

The  alumni  can  boast  of  the  spirit  they 
had  when  they  were  students,  but  they 
have  nothing  on  us. 


Carrying  It  Too  Far 

Everybody  in  our  family  is  some  kind 
of  animal,  remarked  Tommy. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
mother. 

"Why,  Mother,  you're  a  dear,  you 
know." 

Yes,  Tom,  and  the  baby  is  Mother's 
little  lamb." 

"Well,  I'm  the  kid ;  sister  is  a  chicken ; 
aunt  is  a  cat,  and  Cousin  Kate  is  a  bird, 
and  Uncle  Jim  is  a  jackass,  and  little 
brother's  a  pig.     Dad's  the  goat,  and — " 

"That  is  enough,  Thomas." 


The  "Gleaner"  is  Pleased  to  Announce 

that  it  has  awarded  a  Merit  to  Everett  Wilson 
and  one  to  Al.  Matlof  in  grateful  appreciation 
for  their  faithful  work  and  cooperation  in  typ- 
ing material  for  this  publication. 
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T.  RUBIN  '26 


0 


^N  a  cold  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
"Gleaner's  Exchange  Editor"  sat 
in  his  office,  dozing  and  dreaming 
of  better  days,  an  invisible  hand  opened 
the  door  and  hurled  into  the  room  a 
small  inconspicuous  object.  When  the 
surprised  editor  lifted  the  object  and 
examined  it,  in  an  attempt  to  explain  its 
mysterious  appearance,  he  recognized  it 
as  a  miniature  "pigskin."  While  the 
editor  tried  to  find  a  logical  connection 
between  the  pigskin  and  its  appearance, 
a  chorus  of  voices  suddenly  assailed  him : 

"There  is  football  in  the  air.  Sir; 
Football  on  our  minds.  Sir." 

These  voices  were  evidently  coming 
from  the  oval.  With  a  trembling  hand 
the  editor  carefully  unsealed  the  "pig- 
skin," out  of  which  small  creatures  ap- 
peared, all  clad  in  different  football 
uniforms. 

Immediately  after  an  exchange  of  wel- 
come between  the  host  and  his  guests,  a 
conversation  broke  out  between  them. 
Foreseeing  the  deep  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  character  and  results  of  that 
conversation,  the  reporters  of  the  larg- 
est newspapers  in  the  world  immediately 
interviewed  the  editor,  and  published 
the  following  facts: 

"High  School  Record,"  Camden,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  guests  on  the  editor's  table, 
was  very  prosperous,  particularly  in 
Athletics.  The  magazine  received  com- 
mendation for  its  good  Class  and  Alumni 
Notes." 

"The  Torch,  Doylestown  H.  S.,  Glean- 
er's nearest  neighbor,  was  met  by  the 
editor  with  eager  interest.  The  Torch's 
opinion  of  the  'Gleaner'  was — 'You  have 
a  good  all-around  paper.  We  like  your 
cuts  especially.'    The  editor  also  thought 

a  lot  of  his  guest.     He  suggested,  how- 
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ever,  that  better  cuts  and  less  blank 
spaces  would  improve  the  magazine." 

"Perkiomenite,"  next  visitor,  voiced 
his  own  opinion  of  "The  Gleaner."  "Your 
alumni  department  and  cuts  are  excep- 
tionally fine.  Our  only  suggestion  is  that 
you  have  a  more  complete  humor  depart- 
ment." "An  interesting  magazine,"  an- 
swered the  editor.  "The  Campus  Phi- 
losopher" was  very  good. 

"The  Oracle,"  Bangor  H.  S.,  Bangor, 
Maine — was  considered  as  an  interest- 
ing visitor.  The  editor  was  surprised, 
however,  at  the  small  size  of  the  athletic 
department,  for  the  cover  of  the  maga- 
zine suggested  an  athletic  content." 

The  "Oracle"  in  his  answering  speech 
to  the  "Gleaner,"  said:  "Your  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  The  'prize  contest'  is  very 
good.  You  are  right  when  you  say  that 
short  stories  hold  our  interest  longer 
than  detailed  extended  ones." 

"On  Bounds,"  Montclair  Academy,  N. 
J.,  was  a  tiny,  but  interesting  guest.  The 
editor  did  not  approve  of  the  "Poetry 
Corner,"  for  it  was  his  belief  that  poems 
mingled  with  the  stories,  would  have  im- 
proved the  effect  of  the  magazine." 

"The  Mt.  Airy  World"  and  "Com- 
munity Messenger"  were  also  welcomed 
and  congratulated  for  their  regular 
visits." 

While  the  editor  was  conversing  with 
"Mt.  Airy  World,"  another  visitor  ap- 
peared in  the  room,  who  was  none  other 
than  the  charming  Miss  Onas.  The  edi- 
tor could  hardly  find  words  to  praise  the 
feminine  cleverness  and  richness  of  her 
contents,  and  the  em.otion  and  beauty  of 
her  articles  and  poems." 

The  reports  in  the  newspapers  sud- 
denly stop  at  this  point,  thus  bringing  to 
an  end  the  adventures  of  the  Editor  and 
■his  guests. 


WEATHER 

Rain,  Snow 

Sunshine 

or  Mud 


THE  UNINTELIIGENGEII 


'W  O  P" 


STAFF 
Spor  t — McCohen 

Editor — Abie  De 
Butcher 

Passed  by  the  Board 
of  Sense  or  Snippers 


M.  Rosenthal  Makes 

Unexpected  Visit  to  N.  F.  S. 

During  working  hours,  Rosy  surprised  i  in  N.  Y.,  so  as  to  eat  three  square  meals 
students  with  a  visit  to  the  school.      He     a  day  in  Farm  School, 
claims  he  returned  from   Hotel  Statler,  I 

SIMONS  PLANS 

BIG  HUNTING  TRIP 

With  the  capable  guidance  of  Guke,  Si 
will  invade  the  hosiery  mills  for  big 
game.  Many  socks  will  be  exchanged  in 
the  tussel. 


ACCIDENTS 

Peskin  found  to  be  in  love. 
Flshtein  buys  pack  of  butts. 
Blunder  doesn't  blunder. 


MINUTE  NEWS 

Davis  inherits  dad's  joke  mills. 

Rex  gets  a  new  suit  after  long  illness. 

Him  Kraft  skips  a  Saturday  in  getting 
shaved. 

Klein  still  has  47  shares  in  Quaker- 
town  to  sell. 


NEWS 

Asch  and  Sheer  have  three  months 
stage  career  as  tango  atrists. 

Director  of  Public  Safety  Bonow  was 
fired  from  office  by  Mayor  Switt  for 
bringing  White  Mules  to  N.  F.  S. 

Ledger  and  Bulletin  disband  because 
of  free  competition  from  Yap,  well 
known  radio  artist. 

Horwitz  regains  hair  after  long 
absence. 

Nitrogen  from  well-decayed  manure 
is  best  remedy. 

Lucy  caught  smuggling  booze  in  N.  F. 
S.  from  Canada. 

Rummy  caught  stealing  honey,  by  the 
Bees.    He  was  promptly  punished. 

T.  C.  RESIGNS 

T.  C.  resigns  as  Treasurer  of  A.  A. 
Samuels  charges  T.  C.  with  embezzle- 
ment; it  is  feared  A.  A.  will  go  bankrupt. 

T.  C.  was  seen  wearing  a  new  suit. 

HEROES 

Rubin  presented  with  a  Baitch 
medal  for  putting  out  fire  in  Youngies' 
lake. 

Kisber  refuses  free  haircut  from  Nel- 
son. 

Levin  saves  16  cows  from  dying  by 
feeding  14  qts.  a  piece. 


Buy  Your  Fish       % 
at  Fishstein's         % 


SCANDAL 

Carl  Schiff  sues  Humpty  for  divorce. 
Galob  sues  millionairess  for  shorten- 
ing his  ring. 

NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

Tonight's  Movies 

Naldi  Picholefork  is  playing  mit 
Rudolf  Fishtein  in  "De  Men  Mi-tout 
Suspenders." 

Villiam  S.  Hart  is  playing  opposite 
Gloria  Gucken  in  "Please  Pass  the 
Gefilt  de  Fi.sh." 

Charlie  Kaplan  is  playing  in  "Ven  a 
Dog  is  Homesick." 

Douglas  Katzbank  is  rewriting  a  new^ 
vacation  story  starring  Gollien  Morn 
and  Eva  Shushstack  in  "Vy  Keep  Over 
Burnt  Eggs?" 


Teetsie  Gish  acting  in  a  great  war 
picture  with  Bushmann  Klein  entitled, 
"Vill  Ve  Vin  de  Var  or  Lose?" 

Antonio  Horwitz  vid  his  side  kick 
Tom  Mix  Blunder  vill  appear  at  Sing 
Sing  in  de  twins  "Ali  Ali." 

George  Peskin  White  Scandal's  now 
playing  at  the  Trock,  featuring  Charley 
RoEenthal  in  "Run  Before  the  Ice 
Cracks." 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

Horwitz  lost  in  Washington. 
Mac  finjs  a  "hearing"  in  court    for 
speeding. 
Lanky  found  wearing  no  man's  collar. 

Wop  turns  missionary  to  teach  har- 
monica lessons  to  cannibals  in  Farm 
School. 


SHORTY  AN  INVENTOR 

Kid  Kaplan  startles  the  scientists  and 
tailors  with  a  new  invention.  Shorty 
di  covers  how  to  make  knock-kneed 
pants  for  bowed  legs;  it  is  expected  to  be 
a  million  $  enterprise. 


Brown,  editor  of 

de  Harrisburg  Tog 

in  de  back 


SPAWTS 


McCOHEN 


Casey  O'Niel 

now  playing  with 

Jerusalem 


Jake  Granger  Mit  Team  Beats 

Olaf  Yonson  to  30  Below  0 


One  of  de  piggest  grouds  dat  effer  sees 
a  game,  oi.  oi.  Und  tickets  vere  selling 
2  for  ein  nichle. 

"GAME" 

De  game  started  mit  un  rush,  de  ball 
vas  short-vinded  so  hit  didn't  go  far. 
Coming  down  like  a  greased  snail  Jake 
Granger  swooped  de  air  und  is  tackled 
for  a  loss  mitout  de  ball.  De  game  is 
called  as  de  umpire  got  a  crease  out  of 
his  pants.  Ven  de  pants  came  back  from 
der  butcher  ve  again  started. 

Olaf  mit  a  keen  sense,  figured  dat  de 
man  who  vould  get  de  ball  vould  run 
mit  it,  so  like  a  brave  man  he  runs  und 
changes  positions  mit  der  safety  pin  (I 
mean  sateiy  man.) 

Blood  hund  blood  vas  trickling  from 
all  de  hot  dogs  vitch  vas  sold  in  der 
stands. 

People  vas  crying  for  a  touohdown  by 
Jake.  Jake  mit  ears  open  crouched  for 
de  ball;  fooling  de  odder  side  he  trows 
hisheadgear  on  de  field,  und  run  back 
mit  de  ball.  Seeing  two  men  come  for 
him  he  fooled  dem  und  run  de  odder 
vay. ,  As  he  vas  running,  Olaf  got  un 
idea  und  begun  hollering, "Old  Clothes." 
Jake  suddenly  stopped  und  vanted  to 
price  'em,  but  vas  trown  to  de  ground. 

De  bets  vere  high,  eferybody  vas  bett- 
ing   on    each  odders'  shoulders.     Jake 


seeing  eferybody  talking  he  calls  time 
out,  und  vaits  a  second,  grabs  der  pork- 
skin  und  runs  for  a  touchdown,  after 
vhich  he  runs  to  de  vagon  house  und 
collects  de  hats  trown  on  de  field. 

Jake  vas  given  a  vun  und  a  haluf  (IHS) 
stick  pin  und  vas  told  to  leaf  de  country 
for  his  brafery. 

HEMPSY  HAS  EQUAL 

Tex  Levin  finds  a  goat  man  in  "Ween" 
Horwitz.  "Ween"  is  a  graduate  of 
Scookel  River  Salmon  Factory.  He 
challenges  Hempsey  to  a  game  of  Chess 
— great  moves  are  expected  to  be  made 
in  de  game. 

The  championship  game  of  de  country 
in  basketball  vil  be  canceled  because  of 
an  unexpected  corn  on  "Red  Peskin's" 
6th  toe.  He  is  front  back  center  on  de 
team 

Yonk  Abramowitz  offered  10,000$  to 
pl^y  18,900  games  mit  de,  main  barn 
Pilers,"  ;■',/,       ,.'.       ■,  \ 

■  ,1  a.  a.  ii  a.  <«.  3.  as.  a.  a.  a.  a.  3,  a,  <■&.  a.' a.  a.  a.  a  a.  ■ 

li  ^ 

'^^  Have  Your  Clothes  ^ 
^      Dried  in  the  Sun      ^ 
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SOLIS  GALOB  '26 
A.  T.  COHEN  '26 


MARTIN  B.  ROSENTHAL  '26 
WILLIAM  WOLFSON  '27 


The  C.  E.  Party 

On  September  9,  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Doylestown  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  students  of  Farm  School 
to  attend  a  social  given  in  our  honor. 
The  room  in  which  we  assembled  was 
gayly  decorated  with  the  Green  and 
Gold  of  N.  F.  S.,  which  immediately 
made  us  feel  at  home. 

The  pastor,  Dr.  Deal,  in  his  talk,  gave 
as  his  reason  for  the  affair  that  most  of 
the  boys  from  the  school  were  far  away 
from  home  and  he  would  like  them  to 
use  this  opportunity  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  young  folks  of  Doylestown. 
It  was  not  hard  for  us  to  see  Dr.  Deal's 
point  of  view  and  we  appreciate  very 
much  his  interest  in  our  social  welfare. 

We  all  had  a  wonderful  evening  and 
certainly  would  not  refuse  other  invita- 
tions of  this  sort. 


The  Test  of  the  Light  Brigade 

David  Weisberg  '27 

Half  a  line,  half  a  line, 

Half  a  line  onward. 
Questions  the  teacher  wrote 

Nearly  a  hundred. 

Dumbly  the  class  did  stare 
Vainly  they  tore  their  hair, 

Grimly  they  watched  him  there, 
And  all  the  while  wondered. 

They  could  not  make  reply. 
They  could  not  reason  why, 
They  only  wished  to  die. 
Most  of  them  blundered. 

Silence  to  the  right  of  them, 
Silence  to  the  left  of  them. 
Silence  in  front  of  them, 

Brains  from  them  sundered. 
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Wildly  they  tried  to  tell 

Facts  they  had  once  known  well, 
Till  came  the  period  bell, 

Zeros  unnumbered. 


History  is  a  dragon  bold 

Who  breathes  out  flames  of  fire, 

If  you  don't  know  when  the  Pope  was 

born, 
You're  sure  to  raise  his  ire. 

English  seems  a  princess  sweet, 
Dressed  all  in  robes  of  red. 
If  you  can't  either  read  or  write, 
She'll  try  to  kill  you  dead. 

All  my  studies  I  rule  with  a  will, 

I  do  everything  they  say. 

When   they   talk   among   themselves,    I 

hear 
Hard  work  will  always  pay. 

Billy — "That  tie  of  Weisberg's  is  a 
wonder  for  75c." 

Silly — "It's  a  wonder  they  sold  it,  you 
mean." 


Billy  (looking  at  pictures  on  wall)  — 
"That  girl's  fair.  Who's  this  one?  If  I 
were  you  I'd  bring  her  out  for  the  dance. 
She'd  take  to  the  eyes  well.  Some  class, 
boy!" 

Silly — "That's  me  mother." 

Intelligencer,  March,  1930:  "Farm 
School  buys  600  more  acres.  Student 
body  reaches  1000  mark.  Four  new 
dormitories  being  erected  by  Mr.  Baily. 
School  may  buy  Doylestown  in  near 
future  to  house  incoming  Freshman 
class." 


Teetsie — "What  kind   of  a  boat  is  a 
blood  vessel?" 

Lucy — ^"What  kind  is  it?" 
Teetsie — "Life  boat." 


Tragedy 

Gook  (to  Galob  who  has  been  moping 
around  the  place) — "What's  wrong  be- 
tween you  and  Saliva?" 

Galob — "She  had  a  birthday  and  I  told 
Teetsie  to  send  her  twenty  roses." 

Gook— "Well?" 

Galob — "Being  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
darn  fool  put  in  ten  more  for  good 
measure." 


If  Coach  Samuels'  Ravings  During 

Football  Practice  Were  Taken 

Literally 

Joe  Kleinfeld  would  tackle  with  a 
fishing  net. 

Davis  would  hand  out  visiting  cards  to 
the  opposing  line  to  let  them  know  he 
was  coming  through. 

Lew  Cohen  would  be  fed  oysters  be- 
tween quarters. 

Each  time  a  punt  is  kicked,  eleven 
beer  wagons  would  go  clattering  over 
the  cobblestones. 

If  Lipman  reported  for  practice  less 
than  a  half  hour  late  he  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  brass  band. 

First  downs  would  be  served  on  silver 
platters  and  touchdowns  on  gold  ones. 

On  defensive  plays,  Hy  Levin  and 
Johnny  Cowen  would  play  kissing  games 
with  the  opposing  guards. 

Davis  would  call  signals  with  an 
adding  machine. 

"Fishie"  would  hire  a  stenographer 
every  day  to  compile  Coach  Samuel's 
instructions. 

A  certain  would-be  hero  would  be  able 
to  crawl  under  a  snake's  stomach  with  a 
high  hat  on,   he'd  feel  that  low. 


5<i  ^  u(c.ii 


Lipman 
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If  Cows  Could  Talk 

A  Dialogue  between  Lass  and  Blos- 
som, our  famous  Holstein  cows,  and  what 
they  said  at  the  Dairy  Barn  during  milk- 
ing. 

Lass — "Blossom,  did  you  see  that  goof 
of  a  feeder  yet?  He  must  o'  missed  the 
truck  this  morning." 

Blossom — "Yeh,  I  guess  he'll  have 
some  old  alibi  when  Forschmet — For- 
scheff — oh,  darn  it!  I  can't  just  remem- 
ber that  guy's  name." 

Lass — "I  don't  either,  Blossom.  I 
think  it's  Forskit  or  something  like  that. 
What!  Here  comes  theat  hard-boiled 
dietitian.  (They  eye  him  as  he  cleans 
the  manger.) 

Lass  (disgustingly,  after  the  fellow  has 
finished  cleaning) — "Why  the  manger  is 
dirtier  than  when  he  started.  He  must 
'av  been  brought  up  in  a  piggery;  he 
does  his  work  so  conscientiously. 

Blossom — "She-h,  he's  not  so  sloppy, 
after  all.  See!  He's  going  over  it  again." 

Lass  hungrily) — "I  wish  he'd  hurry 
up.  He's  slower  than  0.  R.  in  Decem- 
ber. She  feels  a  sharp  pain  and  a  hard 
pull  on  her  teat.  Angrily  she  lifts  her 
right  hind  leg  and  pushes  the  milker  in 
the  face,  sending  him  sprawling  in  the 
gutter.  When  he  emerges  he  looks 
worse  than  a  pig  coming  out  of  a  mud 
puddle.  He  runs  out  with  half  the  gut- 
ter wiped  clean  on  his  clothes  and  drip- 
ping from  his  eyebrows. 

Lass  (winks  to  Blossom,  saying)  — 
That  milker  won't  dig  his  nails  into  my 
udder  any  more." 

Blossom — "These  milkers  are  a  mean 
bunch.  Why  they  cuss  us  for  moving 
and  craning  our  necks  over  the  mangers 
before  we  are  fed." 

Lass — "I'd  like  to  see  how  they  act 
when  their  meal's  half  an  hour  late." 

Blossom — "This  milker  is  goin'  to  get 
the  same  punishment  as  the  other  if  he 
isn't  careful." 

Lass — "This  fellow  isn't  so  worse,  but 
still  he's  a  little  too  rough." 

Blossom  (sympathetically)  —  "Don't 
mind  that.  Lass,  old  girl,  he'll  soon  be 
through,  and  you'll  have  the  next  twelve 
hours  to  yourself." 

Lass — "You  said  it." 
Blossom — "Say,  Lass,  did  you  ever  see 
such  ungentlemanliness  as  exhibited  by 
these  pugs?" 

Lass — "Well,   I   taught   one   of  those 


guys  a  lesson.  One  morning  a  fellow 
sat  down  to  milk  me  with  a  nice  new  hat 
on.  I  thought  I'd  get  even  with  him  for 
kicking  me  one  time,  so  I  socked  his  hat 
off  into  the  gutter  with  one  sweep  of  my 
tail.  You  should  o'  heard  him  cuss. 
Wow,  what  language!" 

By  this  time  the  milkers  are  through 
and  the  feeder  brings  the  chow  in. 

Blossom — "Oh!  Here's  our  grub !  It's 
about  time,  ain't  it?" 

A  few  minutes  later  they  are  seen  con- 
tentedly chewing  their  cuds. 

Where  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  for  his  knee? 

Or  a  key  to  the  lock  of  his  hair? 

Can  his  eyes  be  called  an  academy 

Because  there  are  pupils  there? 

In  the  crown  of  the  head  what  gems  are 

found? 
Who  travels  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
Can  he  use  when  nailing  some  boards 
The  nails  on  the  end  of  his  toes? 
Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to 

jail? 
How     does    he     sharpen    his    shoulder 

blades? 
Can  he  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  palm  of 

his  hand? 
Or  beat  the  drum  of  his  ear? 
Does  the  calf  on  his  leg  eat  the  corn  on 

his  toe? 
If  so,  why  not  grow  corn  on  the  ear? 
Weisberg  '27 


If  Songs  Were  Dedicated 

Oh  How  I  Miss  You  Tonight — Bobby 
Holloway. 

My     Sweetie     Turned     Me     Down — 
Steinman. 

Ukele  Lady — Gil  Hardiman. 

Gide-ap  Napoleon — Shorty  Kaplan. 

That  Certain  Party — Galob. 

I  Love  Me — Jule  Freifeld. 

Five  Foot  Two,  Eyes  of  Blue — Herb 
FishstGin. 

How  Can  I  Tell  You  I  Love  You?-— 
Rummel. 

Drinking  Song    (From  Stude   Prince) 
— Arch  Cohen. 

Sitting  In  a  Corner — Peskin. 

My  Radio  Man — "Yap"  Wiseman." 

Rollem — Rex  Regal. 

Me  and  My  Boy  Friend — Bonow. 

I   Can't   Get  the   One   I   Want — Carl 
Schiff. 

For  permission  to  reprint,  apply  to 
W.  &  G.,  Inc. 
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Rock-a-bye  Senior  on  the  tree  top, 

As  long  as  you  study  your  cradle  will 

rock, 
But  if   you   start   flunking,   your   cradle 

will  fall. 
And    down    will    come    Senior,    diploma 

and  all. 

Chizzel — "Look  at  the  dress  on  the 
'Shiek's'  girl." 

Chazzel — "I  can't  see  it.  He  has  his 
arm  around  her. 


The  next  song  will  be  entitled,  "She 
Called  Me  a  Pancake  So  I  Left  Her  Flat." 

Friefeld's  favorite  expre.ssion — "Who 
is  the  handsome.st  guy  in  the  school — 
and  why  am  I?" 


Kisses 

C.  J.  S.  '27 

There  are  kisses  that  are  tender. 
And  others  that  inspire 
The  mind  with  heaven's  splendor, 
The  heart  with  tumultuous  fire. 
There's  a  kiss  you  get  from  Mother 
That  you  cannot  duplicate. 
Then  a  kiss  from  little  brother 
Unlike  that  of  any  "date." 
But  when  you  find  the  "only  one," 
And  want  her  for  a  mate, 
Then  to  you  I'm  sure  will  come, 
The  desire  to  osculate. 

This  is  what  happens  when  you  invite 
them  by  the  dozen. — Ed.  Note. 

The  best  thing  Graffman  like  about  a 
girl  is  his  arms. 
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states  of  United, 
October  an  twenty-seven. 

Mine  Dear  Brudder, 

I  now  take  my  pen  und  ink  in  mine 
hand  und  write  mid  a  lead  pencil.  Ve 
do  not  lif  ver  ve  used  to ;  ve  lif  were  ve 
haf  moufed.  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  your 
dear  old  aunt  vot  luffed  you  so  well  is 
dead.  She  died  of  New  Monia  on  New 
Year's  day  at  fifteen  minutes  in  front  of 
five.  Some  people  tink  she  had  popula- 
tion uf  de  heart,  und  de  doctors  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  saving  her.  She  leaves  a 
family  of  two  boys  and  a  cow.  Dey  found 
$10,000  sewed  up  in  her  bustle;  it  was 
an  awful  lot  of  money  to  leave  behind. 
She  villed  it  to  all  de  boys;  in  case  dey 
die,  de  fortune  goes  to  de  cow. 

Old  Mrs.  Offenblock  iss  very  sick;  she 
is  just  at  death's  door  und  her  doctors 
tink  dey  can  pull  her  through.  She  has 
such  a  nice  boy,  he  iss  just  like  a  human 
beast.  I  took  him  to  der  hospital  to  see 
der  sick  peoples,  ve  had  a  luffly  time. 
Your  brudder  Gus  took  our  dog  down  to 
der  saw  mill  to  have  a  fight  yesterday. 
He  ran  up  against  one  uf  dem  big  cir- 
cular saws  vot  iss  veels.  He  only  lasted 
one  round.  All  the  Gossenbacks  have 
der  mumps,  and  are  having  a  swell  time. 

I  am  sending  your  black  overcoat  by 
express ;  in  order  to  save  extra  expense 
I  cut  the  buttons  off,  you  vill  find  dem  in 
der  inside  pocket.  Mother  is  making 
sausage  und  der  neighbors  is  looking 
for  dere  dogs.  Ve  sent  Hilda  to  der 
butcher's  to  see  if  he  had  pig's  feet.  She 
came  back  und  said  she  didn't  know,  der 
butcher  had  his  shoes  on.  Und  me,  I 
graduated  from  der  college.  I  took  up 
electrocution  und  physical  torture,  and 
learned  to  be  a  stenography.  I  vas  lucky 
to  get  a  job  in  der  livery  stable  taking 
down  hay  for  der  horses. 

Louis  Krutz  was  sick  un  der  doctor 
told  him  to  take  something.  He  went 
down  der  street  und  met  Iky  Cohen  and 
took  his  vatch.  Lena  vent  out  to  milk 
der  cow,  un  der  cow  gave  her  a  milk 
punch. 

Ve  haf  more  veather  here  dis  year  den 
ve  did  last. 

Just  heard  dey  performed  an  opera- 
tion on  Mrs.  Ofi'enblock  between  der  din- 
ing room  and  der  kitchen,  but  she  died 
between  eight  o'clock.  Der  iss  lots  of 
people  dying  around  here  lately  vot 
nefer  died  before.    Oh  how  I  vish  ve  vere 


closer  apart.  I  am  lonesome  since  our 
separation  together.  Your  brudder 
Johnny  iss  getting  along  fine  mit  der 
small  pox  and  hopes  dis  finds  you  der 
same. 

Hope  you  write,  soon  as  I  did.  I  re- 
main. 

Your  brudder  Henry. 

P.  S.  Haf  just  got  dat  fife  dollars  vot 
I  owe  you,  but  I  haf  closed  up  dis  letter 
und  I  can't  get  it  in. 

Answer  sooner. 

B.  Graffman  '28 


Ween  Horwitz  went  on  a  hike  recently 
to  somewhere  in  U.  S.  A.,  but  the  hitches 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  poor 
Ween  found  himself  stranded  on  a  lonely 
country  road  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
After  he  had  walked  half  a  mile,  he 
espied  a  farm  house,  and,  as  a  last  hope, 
he  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate.  An  old 
hick  came  out. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"Can  I — can  I — stay  here  tonight?" 
stammered  Ween. 

"Sure,"  said  the  Rube,  "I  don't  own 
the  road !" 

Ikey  —  "Fadder,  you  told  me  you 
would  give  me  a  dollar  every  time  I  got 
an  A  in  school.  Well  I  made  two  last 
week." 

Fadder — "Veil,  here's  two  dollars. 
Now  quit  studying  so  much,  it's  bad  for 
you." 


Heard  in  the  Dining  Hall 

First  Frosh — "We've  got  a  new  dish- 
washer." 

Second  Frosh — "How  do  you  know?" 
First  Frosh — "I  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  finger  prints  on  my  plate." 

He  made  a  run  around  the  end 

Was  tackled  from  the  rear. 

The  right  guard  sat  upon  his  neck, 

The  fullback  on  his  ear. 

The  center  sat  upon  his  back. 

Two  ends  upon  his  chest. 

The  quarter  and  the  halfback  then 

Sat  down  on  him  to  rest. 

The  left  guard  sat  upon  his  head 

Two  tackles  on  his  face. 

The  coroner  was  then  called  in 

To  sit  upon  his  case. 

Lord  Jeflf. 
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Own  a  Doctor  Tailor  Soil  Culture  Book 

New  Edition  of  650  Pages  Just  Issued 
Full  Information  About  Farming  Operations  and  Cattle  Feeding 

Price  $2.00  a  Copy  Write  for  Further  Information 

Grant  Wright,  527  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HIRSCH  WEINTRAUB  &  CO. 

Uniforms  for  Every  Purpose 
PHILADELPHIA 


F.  W.  RAIKE 

JEWELER 

24  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Blue  Bird  Pearls 

Blue  Bird  Diamonds 
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Compliments  of 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Junette 


Bell  Phone:   Lombard  4627 

Kosher  Meals 

S.  HIMMELSTEIN'S 
HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT 

500-502  South  Fifth  Street 
PHILADELPHLS^,  PA. 


Compliments  of 
The  Man  From  Missouri 
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Was  Printed  by 

NORMAN  B.  NUSS 

Producer  of  Printing  of  Quality 

203  S.  Main  Street 
North  Wales    -    -    Penna. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL 

Founded  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf  in  1896  at 
FARM  SCHOOL,  PA. 

prepares  for  practical,  profitable  farming  in  all  its  branches  including: 

Farm  Management  Fruit  Growing 

Dairying  Vegetable  Gardening 

Poultry  Landscape  Gardening 

Farm  Machinery  Bee  Keeping 

Creamery  Floriculture 

Its  graduates  are  succeeding  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  some  of 

them  are  leaders  in  their  line  of  work. 

The  thirtieth  term  begins  March  1,  1926. 

For  ambitious,  healthy,   agriculture-loving  boys  between   16  and  21 

years,  a  few  scholarships  remain  to  be  allotted  including  free  board 

and  tuition. 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  Today 


Bernhard  Ostrolenk,  Ph.  D., 

Director  The  National  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  free 
scholarships  to  be  allotted  in  The  National  Farm  School. 

I  am years  old. 

Name 

Street 

City : 
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To  Be  a  Successful  Farmer 

By  Billy 

Only  open  to  those  "Pups"  who  study 
what  is  wrong  with  Gray's  Ag.  Econo- 
mics. 

First  work  as  a  farm  hand  or  milk 
tester  till  you  have  to  quit,  preferably 
of  your  own  accord. 

Bring  your  first  $1500  to  the  Dean. 

After  handing  it  over,  go  to  a  Doyles- 
town  bank  and  collect  $30,000  on  your 
good  name,  or,  if  you  don't  have  any, 
use  the  best  one  you  can  think  of. 

Proceed  to  select  a  farm  suitable  for 
only  one  of  your  high  type  of  agricul- 
ture. 

"Get  married,  'Villain.'  Use  your 
children  profitably.  Don't  buy  a  Cadil- 
lac the  first  year.  Insure  your  life,  your 
wife,  kids,  hogs,  and  everything  against 
fire,  flood,  tornado  and  bankruptcy.  If 
you  fail — start  a  fruit  store  on  what's 
left. 

By  all  means,  stick  to  Agriculture. 
(Brilliant,  Blumberg) 

«  "8?  ■« 

Be  a  Star 

By  Billy 

Tell  Samuels  you're  good,  because  you 
know  it. 

When  he  says  he  can't  do  without  you, 
say  "I'll  quit  unless  I  can  be  captain." 

You  are  now  captain.  Secure  a  pri- 
vate car  out  of  the  A.  A.  funds.  Don't  be 
too  extravagant.  When  you  play  P.  I.  D., 
don't  play  till  they  remove  all  black 
spots  from  their  team.  If  the  coach  is 
around  don't  bother  him,  for  remember 
he's  not  married  and  when  we  go  to 
games  it's  his  only  chance  with  the 
women. 

When  an  opponent  gets  rough,  just 
stop  playing  till  he  is  either  spanked  or 
given  a  demerit.  Remember,  you  are  a 
gentleman. 

When  the  team  is  victorious,  it's  be- 
cause of  you,  so  get  up  and  thank  the 
applauders  at  dinner  time;  a  speech 
about  your  home  town  will  help.  But 
the  chances  are  you  "wouldn't  get  away 
with  it." 

Help  yourself  to  gold  footballs  and 
sweaters,  you  deserve  all  you  get. 

(Phi  Kapa  Poos)  _ 
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